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The Forty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Florida State Horticultural So- 
ciety will be held in Clearwater, Flor- 
ida on April 9, 10 and 11, according 
to information released from the 
Secretary’s office. 

The opening session will be held at 
8:00 P.M. on Tuesday April 9th. The 
principal address will be given by Dr. 
P. H. Rolfs, Consular Technico de 
Agricultura of the State of Minas 
Geraes, Brazil. Dr. Rolfs was form- 
erly director of the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and has 
spent the past nine years in Brazil, 
studying Agricultural problems of 
that country and helping to estab- 
lish a State Agricultural College 
there. Located in a climate somewhat 
similar to that of Florida and where 
similar but more diversified crops 
are grown, he will bring a message 
to Florida that the growers of the 
States-may well heed. 





By Bayard F. Floyd, Secretary 


The meeting will continue through 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 10 
and 11, with morning, afternoon and 
night sessions with time off for a 
fish fry and entertainment on Wed- 
nesday provided by the people of 
Clearwater. 

A varied program is being prepar- 
ed that will touch upon all phases of 
citrus and avocada growing and other 
lines of Horticulture in Florida. 


The Florida State Horticultural So- 
ciety membership includes practically 
all of the leading citrus growers in 
the State. Its membership is open to 
anyone interested in the growing of 
citrus fruits or any other phase of 
Horticulture in the State. The pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting are 
published complete in book form and 
make a book of more than 200 pages. 
A copy cf this is sent each member 
free of cost. Members are requested 
to send their annual dues of $2.00 


to W. W. Yothers, Ass’t. Sec’y., at 
Orlando, Florida. Those wishing to 
become members will write Mr. 
Yothers at the same address, enclos- 
ing their membership fee of $2.00. 
While new members will get full de- 
tails of every paper and address giv- 
en at the meeting in the Proceedings, 
they are particularly urged to at- 
tend the Annual Meeting as associa- 
tions and acquaintances made at the 
meeting will be found invaluable. It 
has often been said that some of the 
best and most practical information 
to be obtained at these meetings is 
to be had from personal conferences 
held in the lobbies of the hotels and 
elsewhere during the meeting. 

The complete program will be pub- 
lished in the April issue of The Citrus 
Industry. 
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Keeping Quality of Oranges 
From Steamship Cargo, 
Tampa to New York 


By H. R. Fulton, H. E. Stevens, J. J. Bowman, J. F. Wootten U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 


There is a steadily increasing use 
of refrigerated steamship space for 
citrus fruit shipments from various 
centers of production. The Mallory 
Line S. S. “Neches” running from 
Mobile to New York, via Tampa, has 


carefully with a minimum of box 
breakage. The fruit was in excellent 
condition on arrival. 

Records of conditions during tran- 
sit have been supplied by officials of 
the Mallory Line, and are given in 
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Temperature and humidity records during trip of S.S. ‘“‘Neches"’ from Tampa 


to New York, January 14-21, 1929. 


been equipped recently for carrying 
citrus fruit under refrigeration. On 
the first run from Tampa to New 
York, January 14 to 21, 1929, the 
U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry made 
an experimental test for rot devel- 
opment subsequent to arrival at des- 
tination. 

The oranges used for the test were 
Pineapple variety, second grade 250 
size, had been picked about Jan. 7, 
and had been precooled at 36°F. for 
five days before being loaded. The 
fruit had been cleaned by a dry pro- 
cess instead of by washing. This was 
the regular process used in the pack- 
ing house which packed most of the 
fruit in the cargo. No special chemi- 
cal treatment was given. Nine boxes 
were placed in various parts of the 
insulated and refrigerated space, to 
get every possible range of tempera- 
ture. Two boxes were stowed in un- 
refrigerated space with a general car- 
g0, two were kept in the wheel-house, 
at approximately outside temperaures 
during the run, and one box was held 
at 70°F. in the Orlando, Fla., labor- 
atory. The total cargo of citrus fruit 
was about 9,400 boxes. Loading and 
unloading were done quickly and 


Figure 1. The cold air duct supplied 
a blast of cold air to the refrigerated 
space, and the warm air duct carried 
the exhaust from this space back to 
the cold brine spray. When unloaded 
in New York, fruit near the cold air 
supply showed 36° to 44°F. In the 
warmest corner where the circulation 


Table 1. 


was slowed down most the range was 
42° to 46°F. The bulk of the cargo 
was 38° to 40°F. Recording thermo- 
graphs were placed near the exhaust 
duct at the bottom and the top of 
the load. In the former position the 
range was between 42° and 44°F. for 
the seven days; and in the latter it 
was between 40° and 41° F. 

The test boxes of oranges were 
shipped by express to Washington, 
D. C., and were examined at four day 
intervals for amount and kind of rot. 
The holding room was unheated space 
in a moderately heated building of 
frame construction, and the temper- 
atures varied considerably with out- 
side fluctuations. It was intended to 
duplicate ordinary commercial con- 
ditions. Relative ‘humidity ranged 
from 50 per cent to 68 per cent and 
was below 60 per cent most of the 
time. 

In tabulating rot development the 
boxes from the “Neches” are group- 
ed according to internal fruit temp- 
eratures at the time of unloading 
from the ship. As is evident from 
Table 1, the oranges used were of 
unusually poor keeping quality, and 
developed very high percentages of 
rot at 70°F. after being precooled 
several days. The total rot develop- 

Continued on page 32 


Cumulative Percentages of Total Rot in Oranges 
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* Internal fruit temperatures on January 21, time of unloading in New York. 
* First appearance of stem end rot in each lot. 
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Citrus Rootstock Identi- 


fication 


By F. F. Fulton and A. R. C. Haas, Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, in California Citrograph 


During the past two or three years 
the question of rootstock varieties in 
old citrus plantings has received con- 
siderable attention. This is especially 
true of lemons budded on sour or 
sweet orange. At the present time 
our only means of definitely recog- 
nizing the stock is by a sprout grow- 
ing from below the bud Gnion or from 
a cut root. Occasionally a fair guess 
may be made from the type of bud 
union in the case of grapefruit stock 
but with sweet and sour orange root- 
stocks it is extremely difficult in old 
trees. Sometimes the presence of 
scaly bark below the bud union in- 
dicates that the stock is not sour and 
in all probability is sweet or grape- 
fruit. This about summarizes our 
present methods of rootstock identi- 
fication. 

The present paper will report a 
chemical method which exhaustive 
tests have shown to be reliable. The 
method is fairly rapid, requires little 
material or equipment, and with little 
experience, can be used by the lay- 
man. 


The procedure of the method, 
which has given excellent results, is as 
follows: Enough bark is peeled from 
the trunk below the bud union to 
make at least one gram when dried 
at about 70° C. (158° F.). Of course, 
adhering soil or foreign matter must 
be brushed from the bark before tak- 
ing the sample. The dried bark is 
ground fine enough in a mortar to 
pass through a 40-mesh sieve. One 
gram of this powder is placed in a 
beaker and 20 cc, of distilled water 
is added. In a few minutes the solu- 
tion is ready for filtration. The con- 
tents of the beaker is transferred to 
filter paper and the residue is wash- 
ed with two successive 20 cc. por- 
tions of distilled water. The one 
gram of powder is therefore leached 
with a total of 60 cc. of water. 


Ten cubic centimeters of the fil- 
trate is measured into a test tube and 
eight drops of the reagent about to 
be described is added. This reagent 
is prepared as follows: Pour 100 cc. 
of red fuming nitric acid (specific 
gravity 1.60) into a bottle and add 
100 grams of pure mercury. When 
mercury is dissolved add 200 cc. of 
distilled water and shake carefully 
until the acid and water are thor- 
oughly mixed. Every bottle of new 


reagent should be tested first on 
known samples of bark. When this re- 
agent is added a heavy yellowish pre- 
cipitate forms immediately. The con- 
tents of the tube is then boiled a few 
minutes in a water bath or in an 
open flame. Within a short time the 
heavy precipitate assumes varying 
shades of colors, and the solution it- 
self becomes colored. Even at this 
stage it is often possible to disting- 
uish sweet orange by its deep pink 
color, but it is best to let the solu- 
tion cool and the precipitate settle 
before a critical examination is made. 
Frequent shaking seems to accen- 
tuate the color of the solution upon 
settling. 

With sweet orange the solution as- 
sumes a characteristic deep pink color 
which persists for several weeks, The 
grapefruit solution shows a much 
lighter pink, and the color fades much 
sooner than that developed by sweet 
orange. Sour orange usually develops 
a light pink color and quite often it 
is difficult to distinguish it from that 
given by grapefruit. It was found, 
however, that this difficulty can large- 
ly be overcome by frequently shak- 
ing the solutions and allowing them 
to stand several hours. Rough lemon 
gives the lightest color of all and 
with a little experience no special 
difficulties are encountered in its de- 
termination, 

A modification of this method 
which shows greater color differences 
in a much shorter period and is there- 
fore more desirable for beginners, is 
as follows: Ten cubic centimeters of 
the filtrate are made alkaline with a 
few drops of potassium hydroxide 
prior to the addition of eight drops 
of a saturated solution of copper sul- 
fate. This results in the formation 
of a heavy precipitate. Eight drops 
of the mercury reagent are then add- 
ed and the contents of the tube is 
boiled. The color of the sweet or- 
ange solution becomes pink as in the 
other method, but the sour orange 
solution assumes a light brown color 
which can be at once distinguished 
from that of sweet orange. The color 
of the grapefruit solution becomes a 


faint pink and that of the rough lem- 


on is almost colorless. 

Naturally the beginner must famil- 
iarize himself. with the reaction of 
known samples before testing un- 


-knowns. If added confidence is need- 


ed, the remaining portion of the orig- 
inal liquid may be used in the fol- 
lowing supplementary tests. These 
methods will be found helpful, al- 
though they are not as reliable as 
those described above; they separate 
the species only roughly in some 
cases, but at other times quite defi- 
nitely. Only 5 cc. of solution is need- 
ed for each of the additional tests. 

Ammonium molybdate. This re- 
agent is prepared as follows: Dissolve 
100 grams of molbdic acid in a mix- 
ture of 144 cc. of ammonium hydrox- 
ide and 271 cc. of water. Pour slow- 
ly into a cool mixture of 489 cc, of 
nitric acid and 1148 cc. of water. Of 
course a smaller amount of this re- 
agent may be prepared by using the 
same proportions but in smaller a- 
mounts. Ten drops of this reagent 
added to the liquid (5 cc.) and boil- 
ed, will give rather consistently a 
deep blue color with Rough lemon 
and a much lighter blue or bluish 
gray with grapefruit. Sweet and scur 
orange give varying shades of green. 

The addition of 5 to 10 drops of 
a saturated solution of copper sulfate 
to the liquid (5 ce.) roughly separ- 
ates sweet and sour orange as a 
single group from grapefruit and 
Rough lemon as another group. The 
color differences can be somewhat in- 
tensified by the addition of 2 drops 
of aniline violet gentian (.01 gram 
dissolved in 75 cc. of water). 

Two drops of titanous chlorid (20 
per cent solution), added to the liq- 
uid (5 cc.) gives a very light pink 
color with Rough lemon, a warm 
gray with grapefruit, and a greenish 
color with both sweet and sour or- 
ange. 

Two drops of a saturated solution 
of ferric chlorid often gives a brown- 
ish flourescent turbidity with sweet 
orange, a dark clear brown color with 
sour orange, and a clear straw color 
with Rough lemon and grapefruit 
(Rough lemon solution generally 
gives a lighter color than grapefruit). 

As to the dependability of our 
methods we may mention that as a 
preliminary, more than 100 samples 
of sweet and sour orange barks re- 
spectively, more than 50 grapefruit, 
and about 20 rough lemon barks 
were tested without a single discrep- 


Continued on page 32 
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Cover Crops 


By John M. Scott, in Bulletin “Citrus Growing In Florida” 


If a large number of citrus groves 
are examined, it will generally be 
found that the groves which have 
made the best growth and look the 
best are the ones that have received 
the most careful attention. These 
groves are most likely to be ones in 
which cover crops have been grown 
almost continuously. 


The feeding of the citrus tree is 
quite similar to the feeding of other 
plants, such as corn, cotton, or apple 
tree. That is, if citrus is grown on 
soils that do not supply all of the 
necessary plant foods for maximum 
growth, it is necessary to add the de- 
ficient food to the soil. The growing 
of a cover crop in the citrus grove 
each year, especially if it is a legume, 
is one of the most practical ways of 
increasing the efficiency of the fer- 
tilizer that is applied from year to 
year. 

Cover crops increase the humus of 
the soil, and in this way increase the 
water holding capacity of the soil, 
which is often an important factor 
in the growth of a young grove. Then, 
too, during the rainy season the cov- 
er crop pumps a lot of surplus water 
out of the soil, 


The experience of many successful 
citrus growers has been that citrus 
trees do best, that is, make the best 
growth, look more healthy, produce 
better fruit, and in general have a 
much better appearance, when grown 
on soils well supplied with humus. 
Our hammock soil is an excellent ex- 
ample of land well supplied with hu- 
mus. Very little of the high pine land 
contains a sufficient amount of hu- 
mus for the best growth of citrus 
trees. When a liberal amount of hu- 
mus is added from year to year, the 
soil is kept supplied with the bacter- 
ial life which is so very essential to 
plant growth. 

A sandy soil on which clean cul- 
ture is practiced does not respond 
to fertilizers as well as a soil of the 
same type to which a cover crop has 
been added each year. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that commercial 
fertilizer does not ordinarily add bac- 
teria to the soil. Soil without abun- 
dant bacterial life never responds to 
fertilizer or cultivation to the same 
extent as does the soil that is well 
supplied with bacteria. 

Bacterial life in a soil is not only 
dependent upon the humus content of 
the soil, but also upon the moisture 
content. In other words, if one is to 


have an abundant supply of bacterial 
life in the soil, it is necessary to have 
a good supply of both humus and 
moisture. However, as the humus 
content of the soil is increased, the 
water holding capacity of the soil is 
also increased. These are two very im- 
portant factors in the production of 
a crop. In many cases moisture is 
the limiting factor in the production 
of a maximum crop. Lack of mois- 
ture in the spring may cause a heavy 
dropping off of the bloom before it 
sets, while lack of moisture later in 
the year may cause dropping of the 
immature fruit. 

In addition to the humus that the 
cover crop may add to the soil, it also 
adds plant food. The legume crops, 
of course, add more plant food than 
do the non-legumes. A number of 
growers state that the amount of am- 
monia in the fertilizer may be reduc- 
ed one or two percent when a good 
legume cover crop is returned to the 
soil each year. Maximum crops are, 
as a rule, the most economical to pro- 
duce. Therefore, every effort should 
be made to keep the land in such 
condition that best results will always 
be obtained so far as crop produc- 
tion is concerned. 

Sunshine and cultivation tend to 
destroy or burn out the humus from 
the soil faster than any other factor. 
By keeping the ground shaded with 
a cover crop during the summer, the 
humus content of the soil will be con- 
served, 


Choice of Cover Crops 


The choice of a cover crop will de- 
pend largely upon the preference of 
the individual grower. A number of 
legume crops are suitable to Florida 
and are satisfactory to use as cover 
crops in citrus groves. The legumes 
that have generally given the most 
satisfactory results are velvet beans, 
cowpeas, beggarweed, and crotalaria. 
In addition to the legumes, one has 
the choice of a number of non-leg- 
umes, such as crab grass, Natal grass, 
sand burs, Mexican clover (which is 
not a legume), and other grasses and 
weeds that might grow. 

Velvet beans, an annual, is one of 
the oldest and best known legume 
crops. There are four or five varie- 
ties, such as Florida velvet, Chinese 
velvet, Osceola velvet, and bunch 
Ninety-Day velvet, all of which are 
suitable to plant in citrus groves. The 
velvet bean may properly be classed 
as a tropical plant, and requires a 


long season to produce its maximum 
growth of vine and production of 
seed. The fact that it requires a long 
season for its growth is a decided ad- 
vantage here in Florida. For best re- 
sults, velvet beans should be planted 
before the middle of May. The objec- 
tion is sometimes raised that velvet 
beans are not desirable for citrus 
groves because they make such a rank 
growth and climb up in the trees, 
particularly young trees. To eliminate 
this objection, it is often advisable 
to go over the young grove and cut 
back the velvet bean vines two or 
three times so they will not interfere 
with the growth of the young trees. 

Beggarweed, also an annual, is an- 
other legume adapted to conditions 
in Florida, and it fits in well as a cov- 
er crop for the citrus grove. Its habit 
of growth is quite different from that 
of velvet beans. Beggarweed is an 
upright growing plant that reaches a 
height of four to eight feet. When the 
stand is thin, the plants branch free- 
ly, but when the stand is thick, the 
plants make a straight slender growth 
with many leaves. Beggarweed seed 
should be sown broadcast the last of 
May or early in June. 

Cowpeas is another annual legume 
very commonly grown in Florida, It 
is a crop that matures in from 65 to 
85 days, and can be termed a short 
season crop, There are a large num- 
ber of varieties to choose from. The 
best varieties for Florida are the 
Brabham and Iron. Both of these 
varieties are more or less vining in 
habit of growth, but cowpeas do not 
make as much growth of vines as the 
velvet beans. If the cover crop is 
not planted until the middle of June, 
cowpeas are likely to give better re- 
sults than velvet beans as a cover 
crop. Cowpeas may be planted any 
time from April to July. 

Crotalaria is an annual legume that 
makes an erect growth of three to six 
feet in height. This legume seems to 
be gaining in favor as a cover crop 
for citrus groves. When the stand is 
thin, the plants branch freely, when 
planted thick, the plants make an up- 
right growth with few branches and 
a good percentage of leaves. Crota- 
laria may be planted any time from 
March to the middle of June. 

How to Plant 


When planting a cover crop, care 
and judgment must be exercised. In 
young groves on to four years old, it 
will be found best not to plant the 
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cover crop up near the trees, but a 
space should be left on each side of 


the tree row from six to eight feet 
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TABLE 1.*—Yields of Four Leguminous 
Crops in Tons of Air-Dry Material Per 
Acre at Gainesville, Florida. 


Seven 


increased the yield of potatoes from 
9.3 to 27 bushels an acre. 


3-Yr. Aver- TABLE IV.—Corn Yields in Bushels Per 
wide. This means that if your tree Crop 1924 1925 1926 age aoe Following. _ Men, Lecumes and Leg- 
_ rows are 30 feet apart, you will have Beggarweed : 0.79 0.92 0.15 0.62 - ‘ ‘- - 
: : : Velvet B _-- 0.98 0.82 0.76 0.85 n- Crota- Velvet - Beggar- 
of a space 14 to 16 feet wide on which Goes > ee Tae Gan tie Yee Laces > ia was Geel 

to plant the cover crop. There are Crotalaria - - 2.59 1.90 4.18 2.89 
ong k , ; 1925 15.13 21.71 22.99 22.28 19.28 

two main reasons for leaving the *Stokes, W. E., Agronomist, Florida Ag- 1926 8.40 17.65 16.66 12.90 11.75 
ad- space on each side of the tree rows ricultural Experiment Station. Journal of the Average 11.76 19.68 19.82 17.59 15.51 
re- S} 7 s : 7 American Society of Agronomy. Vol. 19, No. 

The first one is that in planting the 10, October, 1927. TABLE V.—Sweet Potato Yields in Bushels 
ted vet an Gace deta he eb s Per Acre Following Non-Legumes and 
lee- co >» = = The yield of the same legume crops Legumes Turned Under.* 
ad cuse for imjUrmg the trees with any when grown at Lake Alfred, Florida, Non. Crota- Velvet Cow- Beggar- 
ce implement of tillage that might be ig shown in Table II, although at Lake Y**  ‘esume laria Beans peas weed 
ae used. The second is to leave space jfred records of the yield were ob- 1926 $7.50 78.00 54.50 61.00 55.00 
ste enough on each side of the tree row tained for only two years. The aver- Average 31.79 58.86 44.41 47.37 41.09 
ate ” allow cultivation of the yoo trees age of the two years at Lake Alfred *Stokes, W. E., Agronomist, Florida Agri- 
ble during the entire summer if neces- jg much better than the three-year cultural Experiment Station. Journal of the 
a sary. As the trees become larger and average at Gainesville. eee 

occupy more of the ground with root i 
Sas growth and spread of limbs, it will TABLE II.*—Yields of Four Leguminous The yield of hay per acre, per- 
are not be possible to use as much of the rons in Ton itred Flat Per centage of nitrogen in the crop, and 
pes. ground for cover crops. In the young ask the total pounds of nitrogen produc- 
an- groves it may be possible to have Crop 1925 1926 age ed per acre by each of the four leg- 
ons four or five rows of a cover crop be- _ pBeggarweed _.. 890 198 ace Ooo at Gainesville are shown 
OV tween each row of trees, but in the Velvet Beans 1.27 1.58 1.49 I Table VI. A cover crop that will 

: cine a ee : 
= older groves only one or two rows of Crotalaria. 4168 2:76 3.69 dd from 17 to 141 pounds of nitro- 
ha : : ; . 

a cover crop may be advisable. *Stokes, W. E., Agronomist, Florida Agri- = — acre each va will ae 
an It will be found more satisfactory cultural Experiment Station. Journal of the ily increase the fertility of the soil 
Ss 8 to plant velvet beans and cowpeas in So Oetehen 1007.” Agronomy. Vol. 19, No. from year to year. The citrus Gow 
the rows. The rows of velvet beans should Gainesville is not, strictly speak er knows from actual experience the 
be about four feet apart and the seed ing, in the citrus ecction of Florida — —— si — — 
the dropped about a foot apart in the wae site. ait sien Mameanioe ne is the most expensive fertilizer ele- 
wth row. Planting in this way, one bushel - 7 ment that he purchases. 
sed od eee d should pl Lake Alfred would, therefore, be 

of Tl shout three acres of grove. Cowpens Tote ‘Plcal of the citrus section, TASS Sarat Gelsenrdia Wi. cod Rat 
| ; e. Vowpeas for Lake Alfred is in the heart of the ed dateas of Dame te ee 
should be planted in rows two and a citrus section " yong ee eae ae ey 

ime half to three feet apart, and the seed Table III J h f Yield in Tons Sound of 
_ It drilled in the row. It will require a- _, ) ble Hl gives the percentage o . “Three-Year Percentage Nitrogen 
» to bout one bushel of good seed to every nitrogen in each of the four legume Sy Ee ene are 
ort two crops grown. Beggarweed na 1.443 17.890 
on two ames of grove. Velvet beans Velvet Beans 0.85 2.208 37.586 

and cowpeas should be given one or ,aBLE I1l—Percentage of Total Nitrogen Cowpeas —..... 1.10 2.015 44.830 
The two cultivations after planting. The a ae 2) ee Se: ae en ete Loe st eet ree 
the cultivation will hasten the growth of eee tSee Table I. | 
ese the plants and give them a chance to — Tae: eee a ag a 

in ' ricultural Experiment Station. J 1 of 
; get ahead of the grass and weeds. eS - 1.64 1.07 the American Society of Agronomy. Vol. 19, 
no Beggarweed seed should be sown  Cowpeas i ace ane ae ae 1.65 No. 10, October, 1927. 
the broadcast on a well prepared seed Coclenante re aneeieatheaes —_ Not only do cover crops plowed 
is bed and covered li i . *Stokes, W. E., Agronomist, Florida Agri- : : 
Ay ov ae A at, Page a har cultural Experiment ‘Station. Journal of the UNder add nitrogen to the soil, but 
a ; se from to pounds of American Society. of Agronomy. Vol. 19, No. they will also increase the organic 

— eaned seed per acre. y 7 : matter in the soil. Table VII shows 
ver Crotalaria should be sown broad- Tables IV and V show how the how cover crops, when plowed under, 
any cast at the rate of about eight to yield of corn and sweet potatoes was increase both the nitrogen and or- 

ten pounds of seed to the acre. Pre- increased when different legume ganic matter in the soil. The results 
hat pare a good seed bed before sowing crops were plowed under in compari- shown in Table VII were not secured 
six the seed. Cover with a light tooth son with a non-legume. These two in Florida, it is true, but the test 
- to harrow. tables are given here so that an idea was carried on at Cairo, Georgia, on 
rop None of the above mentioned leg- may be obtained as to the value of Norfolk fine sandy loam, Since there 
| is cue Cae crops will grow satisfactor- legumes in increasing the yield of are hundreds of citrus trees in Flor- 
nen ily in the shade of the citrus trees. crops. No data of this nature is avail- ida growing on Norfolk fine sandy 
up- However, the citrus grower should able as to the yield of citrus, but it is loam soil, the results obtained in 
and continue to grow a cover crop in his reasonable to expect that results with Georgia are applicable to Florida soil 
yta- grove as long as shade does not make _ citrus fruits would be somewhat sim- of this same type. If such results can 
om it impossible. ilar to the tests with corn and sweet be obtained on Norfolk fine sandy 

Table I gives the yield of hay in potatoes. loam, it is reasonable to expect sim- 

tons of four legumes for each of On a two-year average the legume ilar results on any good soil through- 

es three years, and the average for the cover crops plowed under increased out Florida. Table VII brings out the 
‘a three years, when grown at Gaines- the yield of corn all the way from fact that by plowing under the cov- 
, it ville, Florida. The variation in the 3.7 to 8.0 bushels an acre. When ¢F crops, all of which were not leg- 
the yield of the legumes is shown to be sweet potatoes were grown, the leg- umes, the percentage of organic mat- 


rather large. 


ume cover crops, when plowed under, 


Continued on page 31 
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Satsuma 
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The satsuma orange is adapted to 
a wide range of soils throughout 
northern and western Florida. Cli- 
matic conditions in these sections are 
favorable to the growing of this or- 
ange, although until recently only 
little attention had been given to it, 
except in small plantings. The sat- 
suma has been planted in practically 
every county of Florida, but has not 
been a successful commercial crop in 
the main citrus belt of this State. 
While good satsumas have been pro- 
duced in southern Florida, this va- 
riety does not grow as successfully 
in that section as do other citrus va- 
rieties. Therefore, it has little com- 
importance in central and 
southern Florida, but in northern 
and western Florida it is the leading 
citrus variety. The satsuma of this 
area is of excellent quality and colors 
better and earlier than that of south- 
ern Florida. 

The satsuma usually is ripe and has 
sufficient sugar content for shipping 
during October and November, before 
a large part of the round oranges of 
central and southern Florida are 
ripe. At this time there is a ready 
sale in many markets for the sat- 
suma, However, in order to gain com- 
mercial importance, this fruit must be 
produced in sufficient quantities to 
justify carlot shipments, although 
there is always a limited local de- 
mand for it and at a fair price. 

When ripe the satsuma has a fine 
flavor and good texture, and is of a 
very fine quality. When well colored 
it is especially attractive. A demand 
has been created for it in Southern 
cities, also in Chicago and surround- 
ing markets, which up to the present 
have been only partially supplied. It, 
therefore, seems advisable to increase 
the plantings of satsumas in north- 
ern and western Florida, in order to 
supply distant markets and local de- 
mends. 

Selection of a Grove Site 

In setting a satsuma grove, consid- 
erable care should be taken to secure 
a favorable site. Suitable soils and 
frost protection are very important 
considerations, and in the 
large territory to which this fruit is 
adapted it is an easy matter to pick 
out a location that has these advan- 


mercial 


*Reprint from Bulletin 41, University of 
Florida, Cooperative Extension Work in Ag- 
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tages. 

Soils —Satsumas do well on a va- 
riety of soils. The soils most desirable 
in the territory referred to are: The 
rolling pine lands with a clay subsoil 
20 to 30 inches from the surface, and 
well-drained high hammock lands. 
The better grades of flat-woods land 
can be made suitable, if proper drain- 
age is provided. However, the aver- 
age flatwoods palmetto land is not 
likely to produce a good satsuma 
grove. Plantings made on low wet 
soils have not not been successful; 
they may start off nicely and look 
promising for the first few months 
but will later turn yellow and quit 
growing.- Nor are sandy oak ridges 
likely to produce good groves, as such 
lands are too loose and the trees will 
suffer for lack of moisture during dry 
weather. Low hammocks usually con- 
tain good citrus soil, However, such 
land is not recommended for sat- 
sumas, due to the probability of too 
frequent injury by cold, Particularly 
should one avoid the poorer types of 
loose sandy soils, as satsuma trees 
will grow slowly unless the soil is 
fairly compact and retains moisture 
during droughty periods. 

Frost Protection.—There are many 
locations throughout the territory re- 
ferred to where frost protection is 
naturally available. A difference of 5 
or 10 degrees in temperature is fre- 
quently recorded in a small locality, 
due to elevation, nearness to a body 
of water, or the character of the soil. 
Satsuma trees planted on high rolling 
land are less liable to be injured by 
cold than trees planted on level or 
flat lands, because of the better air 
drainage and air circulation of the 
higher land. This is due also to a 
somewhat later growth during the 
early spring months, which prevents 
the appearance of bloom and new 
growth until after danger of frost 
is passed. It is desirable to hold back 
the spring flush of growth as late as 
possible in order to escape spring 
frosts. 

We are able to secure a certain a- 
mount of frost protection by cleaning 
up the ground, by plowing in Novem- 
ber and then leaving it bare through 
the winter, giving no further cultiva- 
tion unless weed growth becomes 
heavy. 

In dry weather, citrus trees are 
more subject to cold injury than 
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when there is plenty of moisture in 
the soil, as freezing is first a drying 
process. Therefore, a soil well filled 
with water in winter is in itself a 
real help. 

Windbreaks or bodies of timber ad- 
joining a satsuma grove on the north 
and west should be opened up to al- 
low air drainage, because the cold air 
is likely to pass over this timber and 
to settle in any depression or pocket 
formed in the timber. Northern slopes 
usually hold back spring growth a 
little longer than southern slopes. 

Water protection is afforded to 
groves in this section by lakes, large 
ponds and streams (although small 
bodies of water do not offer a great 
amount of protection) and by proxim- 
ity to the Gulf of Mexico and its 
bays. Citrus groves planted on low 
lands, having little or no water pro- 
tection, are quite liable to be frozen 
back or have their fruit buds injur- 
ed by cold too frequently to prove 
profitable investments. 

Banking Trees.—It is advisable to 
mound or bank up the earth around 
the base of young trees for the wint- 
er season. These banks should be well 
up above the points where the buds 
were inserted. This should be done 
in November or December, Only dry, 
clean soil, free of trash, should be 
used in order to avoid injury to the 
tree trunks by wood lice, 

Avoid making the banks out of 
heavy clay, as growers in Escambia 
County have observed that this type 
of bank is packed as a result of the 
movement of the tree by wind. Be- 
cause of this movement a space in to 
which cold air settles is left between 
the tree trunk and the bank. Sandy 
soil will settle around the tree trunk 
and leave no air space for the cold 
air. It is a good idea to go over the 
grove with a hoe or a rake and fresh- 
en up the earth in the banks before 
a freeze. Allow the banks to remain 
until March when, usually, danger of 
frost is passed. This banking will pre- 
vent the freezing of the trunk of the 
tree and save the bud from cold in- 
jury. 

The citrus tree is a rapid grower 
and should its top become frozen, the 
frozen part can be cut off and a new 
top will soon grow to take its place. 
For this reason it is probable that 
there will be no loss of fruit for 
more than two successive years, 
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Shipping Facilities—It is a de- 
cided advantage for a grove to be 
near a shipping point. Long hauls are 
expensive and inconvenient. When 
citrus fruit is to be shipped in car- 
lots, packing house facilities are nec- 
essary. A properly constructed pack- 
ing house of fair capacity can serve 
several hundred acres of groves. An 
association owning a packing house 
of such capacity can well afford to 
equip it with the best machinery and 
provide in it only the best supervision 
and, thereby be able to market the 
fruit to the best advantage. Small 
isolated groves, where such facilities 
cannot be secured, are at a consider- 
able disadvantage in marketing their 
fruit. 

Selecting and Buying Trees 


Buds.—The Owari is the only kind 
of satsuma recommended. This is a 
hardy strain and a satisfactory bear- 
er, The trees are thornless and grow 
upright. The fruit is of excellent 
quality. 

Stock.—Citrus trifoliata is the only 
stock, so far known, upon which sat- 
sumas should be budded. It is the 
hardest stock of the citrus group. The 
fruit does not dry out on trees bud- 
ded on this stock as readily as it does 
on trees budded on other stock. It 
colors fairly well as soon as ripe, and 
remains in good condition for a rea- 
sonable period after picking. This 
stock requires a constant supply of 
moisture in the soil and, therefore, is 
not well adapted to high dry sandy 
lands, which point must not be over- 
looked in the selection of soils for 
satsumas. Trifoliata stock grows fast- 
er than the bud, the result being an 
enlarged trunk at the bud union and 
below. 

Buying Trees. — In purchasing 
young trees it should be remembered 
that Florida still maintains a quaran- 
tine against the importation of citrus 
trees from outside the state. This 
quarantine is primarily for protection 
against citrus canker. There are in 
the state a number of nurseries 
which handle satsuma trees, and 
while unable to care for the heavy 
demands of the past few years, these 
nurseries are preparing to take care 
of future demands. To buy from only 
reputable concerns is as pertinent to 
the citrus grower as to any other 
business man. In most cases we must 
rely solely upon the honesty of the 
nurseryman in securing true-to-va- 
riety, thrifty and well-grown trees. 

Dormant Buds.—During the short- 
age of nursery stock for the past few 
seasons some growers have set out 
dormant buds. This is not a practice 
to be recommended. There is little to 
be gained and a great chance of dis- 
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appointment, The nursrey practice is 
te bud in the fall on one- and two- 
year-old stock. These buds are allow- 
ed to grow a year before being sold 
(during this time the trees are stak- 
ed), the buds are kept tied to make 
them grow straight, suckers that 
come below the buds are removed, 
etc. Even in the nursery where the 
trees are closely planted to facilitate 
handling, some of the buds will die, 
others will get knocked out and some 
will make such poor development that 
they will be discarded. 

In view of this one can readily see 
that it will cost more to care for 
1,000 trees planted over 14 acres of 
ground than to care for them in 1-10 
acre of nursery. Then on the small 
area they are more likely to get 
proper attention and the poor trees 
can be eliminated, leaving only good 
sound trees for setting in grove for- 
mation. 

In actual results as seen in the 
field, trees with year-old buds make 
a grove cheaper, more uniform and 
of equal or better size at a given age 
than do dormant buds. 


Starting the Young Grove 


Planting.—Satsuma trees may be 
planted at two seasons of the year. 
The most advisable time is when the 
trees are dormant, between Decem- 
ber 15 and March 1. They also may 
be planted during the rainy season 
in July, but the winter season is de- 
cidedly better. The trees should be 
set not closer than 22 feet; and a 
preferred distance is 25 feet each 
way, which gives 69 trees to the acre. 
While several systems of arranging 
the trees may be used, the most com- 
mon method is to plant in squares. 

Soil Preparation.—Soil should be 
prepared properly before fruit trees 
of any kind are planted. Wherever 
possible the land should be cleared, 
stumped, thoroughly plowed and 
grown to some crop like velvet beans 
or cowpeas the year before the trees 
are to be set out. Raw land contains 
little or no bacterial life, which is 
necessary to plant growth, and al- 
most any crop that will grow on it 
will improve the soil for the succeed- 
ing citrus crop. 

Where it is not possible to follow 
the above plan and trees must be 
planted on newly cleared land, the 
soil should be plowed thoroughly; or, 
better, plowed thoroughly, cross plow- 
ed and then’ harrowed both ways. 
This will put it in good condition fer 
the young trees. 

Before planting begins the ground 
should be measured off carefully and 
a stake set where each tree is to be 
planted, This will insure, first, prop- 
er distance between the trees and, 
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second, straight rows, both of which 
give the grove a better appearance 
and make it more convenient to cul- 
tivate. 

The trees should be set at the same 
depth or a little shallower than they 
grew in the nursery. Planting too 
deeply will result in slow growth. 
This point in particular should be 
emphasized, as there is a tendency in 
setting trees in loose soil to set them 
too deeply. The holes should not be 
dug until the trees are ready to be 
planted. If they are opened much in 
advance of planting, the soil will dry 
out. In digging the holes keep the top 
soil separate from the subsoil; then, 
when filling in around the roots, use 
the top soil. The digging of big holes 
is to be avoided, as the soil about 
plants in such a hole is likely to settle 
and carry the tree downward with it. 
This may place the tree too low. A 
planting board will be found conven- 
ient in setting the trees in their 
proper places. 

Setting Trees.—If the trees must 
be kept out of the ground several 
days, they should be heeled-in. To do 
this, unpack the plants, place their 
roots in a furrow and cover with 
moist soil. They may remain in this 
condition several weeks if necessary 
However, the sooner they are plant- 
ed the better. Never leave the roots 
exposed to the sun and wind. As soon 
as the trees are unpacked, cover their 
roots with moist sacks. All bruised or 
broken roots should be cut off be- 
fore the trees are set. Where large 
plantings are made a good method is 
to haul the trees to the field in a 
barrel with the roots in water; this 
will keep trees in fine condition. 

In setting the tree it is important 
to keep the bud well above the 
ground. Set the tree straight and 
work the soil around and among the 
roots. When the hole is filled care- 
fully pack the soil over the roots and 
pour a pail of water around the base 
of the tree. After the water soaks in- 
to the ground, dry earth should be 
raked over the wet surface to act as 
a mulch and prevent evaporation. If 
the soil is poor, one pound of a 
complete fertilizer may be mixed in 
with the earth at planting. This, how- 
ever, is not necessary if the soil is 
naturally fertile. 


Care of Young Trees 


Culture.—The object of the grow- 
er for the first few years is to grow 
healthy trees of good size upon which 
he will later produce fruit. 

To this end it is essential that the 
soil be given frequent and shallow 
cultivation. Young citrus trees need 
a constant supply of moisture in or- 
der to establish a good root system. 
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A good plan is to keep cultivated a 
strip of ground about three feet wide 
on each side of the tree row. Culti- 
vation should begin in March and 
end about the middle of August. The 
aim is to make as much growth as 
possible and still give it time to hard- 
en up before cold weather. An Acme 
harrow used around the tree row a- 
bout every 12 days will give excel- 
lent results. Grass and weeds should 
be kept hoed away from the trees 
since they take up moisture and fer- 
tility which should go to the trees. 
This is particularly true of the first 
two years. Plowing in the young 
grove should be done early in the 
fall, care being taken not to cut the 
tree The grove can then be 
harrowed and left until spring. 
Under certain conditions it may be 
desirable in the fall to plow only a 
strip of land near the trees, leaving 
the middles (to prevent the soil from 
blowing) until spring. Truck crops 
can be grown in the middles for the 
first few years and will not injure the 
trees unless planted too close to the 
row they take too 


roots. 


tree or unless 


much moisture or fertility from the 
trees. Avoid such crops as sweet po- 
tatoes, watermelons and peanuts as 
an intercrop. Some cover crop should 


be grown during the summer months. 
Bunch velvet beans, cowpeas and beg- 
garweed, etc., are good and crota- 
laria, a new cover crop, looks very 
promising. 

Culture of Bearing Trees.—After 
trees get to be four or five years of 
age all the ground should be allotted 
to their use, truck and other inter- 
crops should be discontinued. Such 
trees should have clean, shallow cul- 
tivation until the rainy season gets 
well started along in June or July 
and the grove should then be laid by, 
allowing the cover crop to grow un- 
til fall. This cover crop may be mow- 
ed in September and the grove plow- 
ed and harrowed as soon as the fruit 
is picked. Cultivation of a bearing 
grove if continued too late in the 
summer may delay the maturing of 
the fruit for two or three weeks. 

Watering.—The roots of young 
trees should be kept in moist soil. 
Early planting is advisable in order 
that the roots may be established be- 
fore the dry season. If the soil be- 
comes very dry before the roots are 
established well, some of the trees 
are likely to die, particularly during 
the first and second years. It is a 
good practice to water the trees as 
often as is necessary in order to keep 
the soil fairly moist. This will not be 
necessary some seasons, while during 
others a number of trees are liable to 
die unless they are watered regular- 
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ly. It is not likely that after the first 
year watering will be necessary, only 
in exceptional cases, as the moisture 
can be retained by frequent and shal- 
low cultivation. 

Pruning.—Heavy pruning and se- 
vere cutting-back of a young tree is 
not desirable. Allow the tree to form 
low heads, as it is advantageous to 
have the growth near the ground. 
Low heads also afford some protec- 
tion against cold. Often a mature 
tree does not have for its main 
branches those left on it at the nur- 
sery, as other branches may come out 
and make a more vigorous growth. 

Do not, by pruning, try to confine 
the growth of the tree to its original 
nursery form but rather give the 
young tree a chance to show how it 
is inclined to grow and then train it 
accordingly. Dead growth and un- 
desirable branches should be cut out. 
Observation has indicated that trees 
so handled produce more fruit than 
those which have had their lower 
branches pruned enough to make 
them head rather high. Long weak 
limbs may be headed back in order 
to keep the trees compact and sym- 
metrical. Do not leave stubs in prun- 
ing, but cut close to the trunk or 
branch so that the cut surface will 
heal over readily. Each tree should 
be developed with three or four main 
branches as a framework. 

In case of cold injury prune the 
trees back to good sound wood. Do 
this within a few weeks after the 
freeze, or as soon as the extent of 
the damage or injury can be deter- 
mined, 

During the second year after the 
trees are transplanted it is advisable 
to go through the orchard and set 
new trees for any dead and unprom- 
ising ones. A tree once stunted or 
weakened seldom recovers; such a 
tree should be replaced by another. 
unless it promises to recover quickly. 

Fertilization 

Stable Manure. — Stable manure 
can be used more liberally with sat- 
sumas than with many other varieties 
of oranges. It is particularly valuable 
for satsuma plantings on new land. 
If applied too early in the spring, it 
will tend to open the soil and make 
it too dry. It should be avoided late 
in the fail also, as an application at 
this time may induce a growth to 
come on too early in the spring, sub- 
jecting the trees to frost injury. 
Stable manure may be used in larger 
quantities on heavy soil than on light, 
sandy soil. 

Commercial Fertilizers.—No hard 
and fast rule can be laid down for 
fertilizing citrus trees. Different soils 
and previous treatment of these soils, 
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kind of cover crops grown, condition 
of the trees, etc., are all factors to be 
considered in selecting a fertilizer. A 
young orchard should have two or 
three applications of a complete fer- 
tilizer each year, depending upon the 
needs of the soil; a total of about two 
or three pounds to the tree for the 
first year is usually sufficient. This 
fertilizer should analyze about 4 per- 
cent ammonia, 6 to 8 percent phos- 
phoric acid and 3 to 5 percent potash. 
The first application should be made 
in February or March and the second 
in June or July. Sometimes it is ad- 
visable to make a third application 
about August. In such cases it would 
be best to put on the second applica- 
tion in May or early June. In the les* 
application the percentage of am 
monia should be either reduced or 
omitted entirely, as it will tend to in- 
duce growth and, therefore, subject 
the trees to greater danger of cold 
injury. 

On bearing groves the ammonia 
content of the fertilizer may be re- 
duced and the potash raised to 6 or 
8 percent. 

The foregoing recommendations 
are for average conditions, but ex- 
ceptional cases may arise where the 
trees can use more fertilizer. On the 
lighter soils of south Florida, young 
citrus trees are fertilized with a light 
application about every two months 
of the growing season. 

Sources of Ammonia, Phosphoric 
Acid and Potash.—Ordinary corn 
and cotton fertilizers will not prove 
satisfactory for satsuma groves be- 
cause the materials used in such fer- 
tiilzers do not meet the demands of 
the citrus tree. 

The ammonia should be derived 
from more than one source, Nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, tank- 
age, dried blood, cottonseed meal and 
fish scrap are all good sources of am- 
monia, But it is not best to get more 
than a third or a half of the am- 
monia desired from the last four ma- 
terials named. Phosphoric acid may 
be secured from acid phosphate. It 
is better, however, to get a part of 
it from acid phosphate and a part 
from steamed bone. The potash 
should come from sulphate of potash. 

On light soil the potash content of 
the fertilizer may be increased as 
much as 2 or 3 percent over the 
formula recommended for general 
use. The fertilizer should be worked 
well into the soil. Distribute it as far 
out as the roots extend, being care- 
ful to keep it from the immediate 
base of the tree. For young trees it 
is particularly advisable to scatter 
the fertilizer thoroughly and evenly. 


Continued on page 27 
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Seek Better Control of Green Fruit 


Action looking to the drastic 


handling of immature fruit shipments 
from Florida points is the purpose 
of the Grower’s Legislative Com- 


mittee, formed at a mass meeting at 
Tavares recently. Steps will be tak- 
en immediately to consolidate the 
sentiment expressed on that occasion 
and a_ schedule of growers’ mass 
meetings through the state was re- 
leased by W. J. Howey, Chairman. 
The legislative committee will sit 
as a fact finding body, and will visit 
every county where citrus is produc- 
ed, to learn from the growers them- 
selves the most desirable remedy for 
the green fruit situation. This evi- 
dence will be correlated and will be 
used as a basis for legislative bills 
designed to correct and protect their 
interests. “In order that the growers 
may stand together as a unit’, said 
one of the committee members, “it 
is necessary that they be properly or- 
ganized in every county in the State. 
We are concerned solely with the 
matter of green fruit, and our activi- 
ties will be purely of a legislative na- 
ture. It is our aim to give the grow- 
ers their rightful share of considera- 
tion. Heretofore the only ones who 


Based upon 1927-28 Movement the 
Annual Saving in Refrigeration 
Charges on Citrus Fruit and Veg- 

etables to Florida growers as a re- 

sult of the Report of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission in the Re- 

frigeration Investigation Case, will 

Approximate $475,000.00 Annually, 

According to a Statement just issued 

by the Growers and Shippers League 

of Florida. 


The Growers and Shippers League 
of Florida recently received advice 
from their Counsel, C. R. Marshall of 
Washington, D. C. that by unanimous 
Report in the Refrigeration Investi- 
gation Case, Docket 17936, released 
today, that the Commission required 
effective April 15th, a reduction in 
standard refrigeration charges from 
Florida to Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land Territories of 14% % on citrus 
fruit and vegetables; 23% on berries, 
and 8% on melons and fruit other 
than citrus. : 

Somewhat similar reductions were 
requiréd from other states involved 
in ‘this case; Georgia, North and 
South Carélina and Virginia. No 
‘changes were made in groupings or 


have had any consideration are the 
shippers, and the shippers are not al- 
ways concerned with the welfare of 
the growers.” 
Direct Action Needed 

“It is necessary that some direct 
action be taken With regard to green 
fruit shipments, and that without de- 
lay”, said W. J. Howey. “It has been 
my theory, expressed as early as 
1926, that the most effective way to 
put a stop to this pernicious prac- 
tice is to place the packing houses 
under license, with the penalty of 
revocation for shipment of green 
fruit. Secondly, I would advocate a 
fine of $1000 per car on the shipper 
of green fruit, in addition to confis- 
cation of the shipment. In addition 
to that I believe there should be a 
state commissioner handling citrus 
fruits exclusively. These remedial 
measures may be too severe, but they 
would certainly put a stop to the 
thing that is doing our industry im- 
measurable damage.” 

Citrus Commissioner 

“Tt seems to me, too, that an in- 
dustry which has cost approximately 
$300,000,000 to create, which gives 
the state between $65,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 in revenues each year, 


‘Saving On Refrigeration Charges. 


rules now prevailing. 

With some minor exceptions final 
teport of the Commission follows the 
proposed Report of Director of Ser- 
vice, Wm. P. Bartel, and Special Ex- 
aminer, John L. Rogers rendered Oc- 
tober 17, 1928. 

The League estimates that on the 
basis outlined in the Commission’s 
Report, Florida growers and shippers 
will save an average of $10.80 per 
car on citrus fruit and vegetables: 
$18.86 per car on berries; $6.96 per 
car on melons and fruits other than 
citrus. 

Based upon 1927-28 movement, 
this would mean a saving in refrig- 
eration charges of approximately 
$475,000.00, annually on all fruits 
and vegetables moving under refrig- 
eration from the state of Florida, in- 
stead of an increase of $6.00 to $9.00 
per car, as previously asked for in 
other cases by the carriers, which 
would have imposed an added penal- 
ty upon the shippers in Florida of ap- 
proximately $250,000.00 to $425,- 


- 000.00, annually. 


Had this reduction been in effect 
during the current season, it is esti- 
mated that a saving in refrigeration 


-er boards. 


and which employs some 50,000 peo- 
ple, is no longer justified in remain- 
ing the only ‘Orphan Annie’ industry 
in the state. At the moment it is tied 
in with the commissioner of agricul- 
ture, who serves on about twenty oth- 
There is no_ possible 
chance of this man giving any de- 
gree of intelligent service to the de- 
partment of citrus, worth more to 
the state than all the other depart- 
ments which he must supervise.” 

It is J. C. Merrill’s idea that the 
test of both oranges and grapefruit 
should be increased one point. He 
also holds that the artificial coloring 
of fruit should be _ discontinued. 
“With the increase in test require- 
ments the jacket would be properly 
colored when it reached this point, 
and there would be no immature 
fruit, and no need for artificial col- 
oring’’, Mr. Merrill said. He is secre- 
tary of the committee. R. P. Burton, 
another member, holds that the green 
fruit law is alright as it stands, pro- 
vided it is properly enforced. 

The members of the Growers’ Leg- 
islative Committee are: W. J. Howey, 
Chairman; J. C. Merrill, Secretary; 
C. B. Treadway; W. B. Gibson; R. P. 
Burton and W. H. Bowman. 

f 
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charges on CITRUS ALONE would 
approximate $325,000.00. 

The carriers in October 1925 sug- 
gested to the Commission that a 
thorough painstaking and fair in- 
vestigation be made under the di- 
rection of the Commission of all the 
facts with reference to the true cost 
of refrigeration service, claiming that 
some of the factors going to make up 
the refrigeration rates were too low. 
The Commission on its own motion 
ordered an investigation into the 
justness, reasonableness and lawful- 
ness of the refrigeration charges on 
perishable freight, including fruits, 
vegetables, berries, and melons, from 
points in Florida, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina and Virginia to des- 
tinations in Official Classification Ter- 
ritory. 

This is the result of that Investi- 
gation. 


George Smith, a farmer in Wakulla 
County, made 50 bushels of Spanish 
peanuts per acre last year and now 
there are several farmers in that 
county who expect to plant peanuts 
this year and see if they can do as 
well, reports agent D. M. Treadweli. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR MARCH 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


Continue fertilizing young groves. 

Remove banks from young trees. 

Cultivate to keep down weeds and grass, 
or irrigate, or both. 

Keep rust mites under control. 

Spray in bloom for scab, using 3-3-50 
Bordeaux plus 1 per cent oil or 1-40 lime 
sulphur. 

Fight aphids to control early infestation. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Florida State Hor- 
ticultural Society will be held this year at Clear- 
water on April 9, 10 and 11 according to an- 


nouncement of Secretary Bayard F. 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The Florida State Horticultural Society for 
more than forty years has been one of the great- 
est factors in the upbuilding and development 
of the citrus industry in Florida. While not con- 
fining its work exclusively to citrus, its efforts 
have been exerted largely in behalf of this 
major Florida industry, and-in some instances 
of dire necessity, the society has devoted it- 
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self for the time being almost wholly to the 
preservation of the industry. This was notably 
true during the fight against the epidemic of 
citrus canker some years ago. 

President L. B. Skinner, Secretary Bayard F. 
Floyd and their associates in office and on the 
board of directors, are busily engaged in the 
preparation of a program for the Clearwater 
meeting which it is stated will equal in interest 
and importance that given at any preceeding 
meeting of the Society. 

As the major factor in the development of 
Florida horticulture, the Society is entitled to 
the united support of all citrus growers, and 
The Citrus Industry would like to see every 
grower of citrus in the state enrolled among 
the membership of the Society. If possible every 
citrus grower should make it a point to attend 
the Clearwater meeting. 


OUR OWN BUSINESS AND— 
» 4... HE OTHER FELLOW’S BUSINESS 
Citrus growers are not unlike other individ- 

uals in that they are inclined to concern them- 

selves more with matters of minor interest than 
with questions of vital importance to them- 
selves. 

Not so long ago, the people of Florida were 
in the throes of an exciting and at times acri- 
monious political campaign in which none were 
more ardent partisans than the citrus growers 
of the state. As a result of that campaign the 
political complexion of the state was changed, 
for the time being at least, for the first time in 
more than fifty years. An analysis of the vote 
in the citrus producing counties will disclose 
that the citrus growers themselves played no 
small part in bringing about this result. Wheth- 
er or not they acted wisely remains to be seen. 
We are not especially interested in that matter 
at this time. What we do wish to bring out is 
that citrus growers, like others, took an active 
and aggressive part in the campaign. 

Right now, the people of the state are engag- 
ed in an acrimonious controversy as to the merits 
or demerits of horse and dog racing as factors 
in promoting the welfare of local communities. 
Many citrus growers are taking an active part 
in this controversy, which at most can touch 
them only remotely and by reflex action. The 
Citrus Industry has no objection to such activi- 
ty. The agitation may result in good. 

But the point The Citrus Industry wishes to 
make is that citrus growers, who were not vital- 
ly interested in the outcome of the election, 
who are not vitally interested as growers in the 
problem of races or no races, have shown and 
are showing an active interest far greater than 
they are showing in problems which are vital 
and peculiar to their own industry. 

If citrus growers would show the same unani- 
mity in protesting the shipment of green fruit 
that they showed in furthering the interests of 
a political candidate, there would be no further 
shipment of green fruit. If they would show 
the same unanimity in upholding the efforts to 
curtail shipments when markets are flooded, 
there would be no more flooding of markets. If 
they would unite to protect their own vital in- 
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terests as they united to further the political 
interests of a party or a candidate in which 
their interest at best was only remote, those 
interests would speedily be protected. 

The Citrus Industry has no quarrel with the 
interests shown by growers in matters outside 
the range of their own vital concerns, but it 
does deplore THE LACK OF INTEREST AND 
UNANIMITY in those matters which do so vital- 
ly concern the welfare of the individual grower 
and of the industry as a whole. 

Right now movements are on foot to strength- 
en the green fruit law; efforts are being made 
to curtail shipments and hold them within the 
limits of active demand. If growers will unite 
behind these movements as they have united 
behind movements outside their field, the ef- 
forts will be successful. The growers have it in 
their hands to make the movements successful, 
if they will act—unitedly. | 


AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLE 


The Citrus Industry, from the very inception 
of the publication, has never been able to get 
away from the thought that those citrus grow- 
ers who are confining their efforts to an endeav- 
or to straighten out the kinks of citrus culture 
or citrus marketing in one locality or one state, 
are overlooking the greater problem which con- 
fronts them and which must some day soon de- 
mand solution. All too much we have been and 
still are inclined to the thought that if our own 
local problems can be solved that all will be 
well with the industry, forgetting that citrus is 
not a local product confined to our own immed- 
iate vicinity, but a world product widely dis- 
tributed over many sections of our own coun- 
= and an important product of many foreign 
ands. 

Evidently Bruce McDaniel, general counsel 
of the Mutual Orange Distributors of California 
had this thought in mind in a recent address be- 
fore the Citrus Growers’ School at Phoenix, 
Arizona. Among other things, Mr. McDaniel 
said: 

““A comprehensive grasp of the citrus in- 
dustry from an international viewpoint is 
today essential in determining what the fu- 
ture holds in store for the citrus grower, 
whether he be engaged in the business in 
Arizona, California, Southern Texas or 
Florida, in the Argentine, Palestine, Porto 
Rico, South Africa or Paraguay. The citrus 
industry has become a world industry; an 
industry which affects and is affected by 
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vitally concern the lemon grower of Cali- 
fornia, and the present orange boom in 
Palestine may react unfavorably toward 
Spain and Australia in certain buying areas 
of Europe. Since modern transportation 
facilities, together with more efficient 
methods of handling citrus fruits, have en- 
abled the citrus grower to invade world 
markets, he in turn must realize that by so 
doing he has assumed new responsibilities. 
His problem is no longer a county, state or 
national one. His future prosperity is linked 
in many ways with that of very other citrus 
producer; and, to anticipate what might 
occur in the citrus industry by becoming 
familiar with present international trends 
in production and distribution should be of 
grave interest to him. The future safety 
and earning power of his investment is de- 
pendent in many ways on these world- 
wide conditions. 

‘“‘When the orange grower in the United 
States produces a crop he at once faces 
potential competition from fifteen other 
principal orange-producing countries, in- 
cluding Spain, Italy, Japan, China, Pales- 
tine, Union of South Africa, Australia, 
British West Indies, Cuba, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Brazil, Algeria and Greece; not to 
mention several other countries as yet of 
minor importance but which, in the not too 
far-distant future, will probably become 
factors to be reckoned with, such as New 
Zealand capable of producing commercial- 
ly practically any citrus fruit which can be 
grown in subtropical and temperate zones, 
and Argentine with her large acreages in 
Misiones Territory just below the Para- 
guayan border, now being planted wholly 
to oranges. 

“Orange producers of California, Ariz- 
ona, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiaha, South- 
ern Texas and Alabama, therefore, in order 
to be able to meet international competi- 
tion should have bona fide information 
relative to conditions throughout the agri- 
cultural world not only of citrus but of all 
farm commodities which, during the mar- 
keting year, will come into competition 
with and directly affect citrus and citrus 
prices. Not only is the problem from a geo- 
graphical standpoint world-embracing in 
its scope but it becomes even as broad in 
the matter of the products involved. The 
most important factor, however, is that of 
competing, foreign-produced fruits.” 
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numerous other agricultural commodities; 
and which, because of its internatoinal 
character, is today more susceptible to 
world influences than ever before in its 
history. : 
“So closely have the economic and polit- 
ical relations of the principal citrus pro- 
ducing countries become interwoven that 
conditions Which concern one, in turn are 
apt to bring prosperity or depression to the 
others. A large crop in the Union of South 
Africa may, for example, be felt by the 
Arizona shipper in the markets of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom; overproduction in Italy may 


All of which points clearly to the fact which 
The Citrus Industry has so frequently stressed, 
that something more than local or statewide 
organization is needed to bring about really 
effective results for the grower. Local or state 
organizations are good in their way, but at best 
they supply merely the nucleus for the greater 
national or international organization which 
eventually must serve the needs of the grower 
in the marketing end of the industry. 


Is your grove machinery protected from the 
weather, or is it housed between two orange 
rows? 
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Airships Present Huge Plant 
Quarantine Problem 


By J. M. Montgomery, Quarantine Inspector 


The establishment of an internat- 
ional air port at Miami, Florida may 
be quite a feather in the cap of that 
municipality, may mark a distinct ad- 
vance in air transport, may be the 
means of drawing closer together the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
but at the same time it presents a 
problem that should cause the farm- 
fruit growers in Florida 
many a sleepless night. Natural bar- 


ers and 


The Invasion of the “Bugs” 


riers such as mountain ranges and 
the ocean together with slow trans- 
portation have for centuries acted as 
a bar to invasion by foreign plant 
pests. But the airplane has rendered 
such barriers worthless. These mon- 
ster passenger and mail planes are 
making the run between Miami and 
Cuba in less than three hours, and 
the trip to Nassau is merely a short 
spin. Mail planes arrive on regular 
schedulés from Porto Rico, and the 
route to Panama is in operation. 
Within a short time a regular sched- 
ule between the Argentine Republic 
and the West Coast countries of 
South America and Miami will be in 
operation. The only restraint on the 
development of the air service in 


ad 
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Florida is the difficulty in securing 
the planes. New airships are arriv- 
ing constantly at Miami and are be- 
ing put into commission. In addition 
to the planes of the Pan American 
Airways Company, operating mail 
and passenger planes between Miami 
and the West Indies and 
there are some 15 charter pianes that 
make daily trips to Cuba and the 
Bahamas. 


Panama, 


as Seen by the Florida Quarantine Service 


Some idea of the situation as seen 
by the quarantine inspector may be 
gained from the following summary 
showing the number of passengers, 
planes, vessels, baggage and parcels 
of contraband plant material arriv- 
ing at Miami from foreign ports dur- 
ing the short month of February, 
1929: 


No. airplanes 


“ 


152 
vessels - 84 
passengers 9213 
pieces baggage 19028 
parcels of contra- 
band material 623 

A description of the activities a- 

round the airport cannot be appre- 

ciated; it_must be seen to realize the 
dangers from the plant - quarantine 


“ 


“ 
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viewpoint. On one afternoon last 
week eight planes arrived from for- 
eign countries. Within half an hour 
one Sikorsky amphibian arrived from 
Panama; before its “props” quit re- 
volving another of the same type ar- 
rived from Mexico. It was necessary 
to pull these planes off the runway 
with a tractor to make room for a 
Fokker tri-motored plane from Nas- 
sau which arrived before the Customs 
could work the two amphibians. This 
plane was also immediately removed 
by the tractor in order to allow the 
mail plane from Cuba to run up to 
the landing. Four foreign planes with 
some twenty passengers and their 
baggage arrived within half an hour. 

In order to handle the foreign air- 
plane business alone both the Cus- 
toms Service and the State Plant 
Board have stationed an inspector on 
full-time duty at the airport of the 
Pan American Airways at Miami. It 
is safe to assume, however, that un- 
less the Plant Quarantine Service of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the State Plant Board is raised from 
a horse-and-buggy level to the level 
of the tri-motored airplane, it will be 
merely a question of time before,the 
country is flooded with foreign a 
pests and diseases. 


CiTRUS BLACKFLY IS 
STOPPED AT KEY WEST 


BY STATE PLANT BOARD 


One of the most important inter- 
ceptions made by the State Plant 
Board in a long time was made re- 
cently at Key West when a passenger 


arrived from Jamaica bringing a 
package of tangerine fruit heavily 
infested with the citrus blackfly. 


In the package were seven fruits 
and about 200 leaves, many of them 
still fresh and green. The package 
was carefully wrapped in paper and 
was carried in a suit case. The pas- 
senger was headed for Tampa, where 
it is likely he would have eaten the 
fruit and thrown away the leaves 
and twigs. This case might easily have 
started an infestation of the black- 
fly in or near Tampa. declare offi- 
cials of the State Plant Board. 
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Planting the Trees 


The best time to transplant citrus trees is during 
December, January and February. During this season of 
the year the trees are dormant, or nearly so, and for 
that reason stand transplanting much better. Occasion- 
ally trees are transplanted in June or July, although the 
percentage planted in Florida during these two months 
is very small. When transplanting is done during June 
or July, it must be done when the trees are not putting 
out a new flush growth. Trees transplanted when in flush 
of growth are not likely to live. 

The distance apart to set trees is somewhat debatable. 
Some growers are of the opinion that 30 by 30 feet is 
the most desirable distance. Others advise 25 by 25 feet, 
while still others claim that 25 by 30 feet is the proper 
spacing. The exact distance for setting the trees will de- 
pend somewhat on the character of the soil in which 
they are planted. If the planting is to be made in a sandy 
soil, such as is found in what is called the “ridge section 
of the State’, plantings should be 30 by 30 feet. If 
plantings are made on hammock or muck land, the plant- 
ings may be 20 by 30 or 20 by 35 feet. 

The land should be staked off before transplanting is 
started, as this will facilitate the actual setting out of 
the trees. As soon as actual transplanting starts, plans 
must be made for watering the trees when set. It is also 
important to make provisions for keeping the roots of 
the trees covered and moist from the time they are dug 
or unpacked until they are planted. A few minutes of 
direct sunshine on the roots of the trees may cost the 
price of the trees exposed. The trees should be set in the 
grove at the same depth at which they grow in the nur- 
sery row. 

After setting the trees, soil conditions should be ob- 
served frequently. Whenever the soil around the trees 
becomes dry, it will be necessary to water the trees so as 
to keep the soil moist until there is sufficient rain. 

It is important to give the young trees sufficient 
cultivation to keep down weeds and grass. Weeds and 
grasg will take from the soil both plant food and moisture 
that should go to the young trees. The general practice is 
to keep the tree rows well cultivated the first five or six 
years. a 


a 
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Pruning 

Citrus trees require much less pruning than do most 
other fruit trees, such as peaches, apples, etc. Very little 
pruning is required after the citrus tree is set in the 
grove, 

When the citrus trees are taken from the nursery, 
they should be cut back to a height of eighteen to twenty- 
four inches. The chief reason for this is to have the trees 
headed low. Low-headed citrus trees have several advan- 
tages. First, fruit is more easily picked from low-headed 
trees; second, there is apt to be less damage from winds; 
and third, the low-headed trees shade the ground more 
completely, thereby checking evaporation of moisture. It 
is also much easier to spray and fumigate the low-headed 
trees, 

After the young trees are pruned back and set in the 
grove. They should require little or no pruning for a 
year or a year and a half, If any new growth is put out 
below the bud union, this should be pruned off. The only 
other trimming the young trees require is to trim just 
enough to properly shape the trees, that is, properly bal- 
ance the top. The lower limbs should be trimmed up 
just high enough to keep them off the ground when they 
are loaded with fruit. 
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A GROVE IS 
ONLY PLANTED 


ONCE! 


OU buy a suit of clothes—and if 

it doesn’t fit, you can readily 
have it altered. You purchase an 
automobile—and if it doesn’t run 
exactly right, you can easily have it 
repaired .... Not so easy with an 
orange or a grapefruit grove. A 
grove is only planted once! 


A“Service of Suggestion” 


How important it is, then, that your 
citrus stock be selected with unusu- 
al care. No need to leave anything 
to guesswork; our experts will be 
glad to give you the benefit of 
countless suggestions—dealing with 
adaptability of land, the most profit- 
able varieties to plant, and so on. 





This “service of suggestion” 
costs you nothing—why not 
write or call at our nearest 
office this week? 


Cen Saint Mary 


urseries Q), | 


WINTER HAVEN 
ORLANDO TAMPA 
"GLEN TREES ARE GUARANTEED” 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 
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A general survey of the fertilizer 
list contained in the January 
shows that the materials may be di- 
vided and grouped in several ways. 
A very clear way of doing this is to 
group Ist, fertilizers containing a 
single plant food. Under this in sub- 
groups we can place the single nitro- 
gen and the 
chemical two or 


issue 


sources in group la, 
combinations of 
more nitrogen sources in group 1b. 
In group 1c, we would find single 
sources of plant food containing no 
nitrogen. Fertilizers containing two 
plant food materials would come und- 
er group 2 and these would carry the 
same sub-headings 2a and 2b for the 
single and multiple sources of nitro- 
gen. Under group 3 fertilizers con- 
taining three plant 
gain carry the sub-groups 3a and 3b. 

To illustrate the above we would 
then have: 


foods would a- 


1. Fertilizers containing single 


sources of plant foods 
A. One source of nitrogen 
Nitrate of Soda 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Urea 
Dried Blood 
Two sources of nitrogen 
Ammonium-Sulphate-Nitrate 
Urea 
Calcium-Nitrate 
Acid-Phosphate 
Sulphate of Potash 
Fertilizers containing two forms 
of plant food 
A. One source of Nitrogen 
Fish Scrap, contains Nitrogen 
and Phosphoric acid 
Tobacco Stems, contain Nitrogen 
and potash 
Bone Meal, contains 
and Phosphoric acid 
Potassium-nitrate 
. Two forms of Nitrogen 
Ammonium - Potassium - Nitrate 
contains two forms of Nitrogen 
and one form of Potash 
. Fertilizers containing 
forms of plant food: 
A. One source of nitrogen 
Dried Blood, contains nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash 
Cotton Seed Meal, contains nit- 


Nitrogen 


three 
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Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 


This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. 


cussion or criticism will be welcomed. 
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rogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, 

Castor Pomace, contains nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
. Two sources of nitrogen: 
Nitrophoska, a trade name for 
several combinations of nitrogen 
in two forms with Phosphoric 
acid and Potash. 

The classification could be carried 
still further but it would not accom- 
plish a great deal under our present 
knowledge of the uses to which the 
various materials could be put. 

Potash 

Occasional applications of any pot- 
esh material seem to be permissible 
with citrus and will cause no harmful 
ctfect. In fact, occasionally low-grade 
salts or Sulphate of Potash Magnesia, 
for example, seem to be beneficial. 
llowever, as a regular diet it is safe 
to rely on Sulphate of Potash using 
high grade materials because of their 
greater economy and lack of harmful 
results. 

The use of potash has variously 
been praised and condemned. It is 
said we use too much and it is said 
with even greater force we use too 
little. Be that as it may, we wholly 
lack conclusive proof as to how much 
we do actually need. Experienced 
growers feel that they can recognize 
potash deficiencies when they occur. 
They are beginning to feel that also 
they can tell when too much is used. 
It may be that potash as such makes 
up for other deficiencies and that in 
time we will learn what these other 
deficiencies are and supply them in 
the form of the material that is need- 
ed. Then we could reduce potash ap- 
plications, supplementing the mater- 
ial which our newer knowledge shows 
to be of value, For the present, it is 
much better to figure out our possible 
needs and put on the full amount in 
tonnage and in percent. 

The amount of potash that is act- 
ually used will vary with crop and 
seasonal conditions and certainly 
must bear some relation to previous 
applications. Four to six pounds and 
in some cases, even more is used as 
a regular application in large bear- 
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Letters of inquiry, dis- 
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ing trees. When so used, it is usually 
a part of the mixed goods, though it 
can always be applied separately if 
desired, 

Every packing house foreman who 
has watched his fruit going through 
the house for a few years endorses 
the use of potash and usually a high 
potash. They have noted the improv- 
ed quality, the smoother skin that at 
the same time is tough and thin, the 
better inside appearance. They have 
the idea that the fruit carries better 
with less rotting in transit, and they 
know it will sell better because of its 
better appearance. 

It seems probable that like every- 
thing else, potash fertilizing can be 
carried to the extreme. If it is, the 
grower wastes money in buying 
something he does not need. In ad- 
dition, he may reduce the size of the 
fruit and have the physiological ef- 
fect on the tree of interferring seri- 
ously with vegetative growth. If this 
last happens several seasons will be 
needed to overcome the set back to 
the tree, much dead wood will have 
to be pruned out and the fruit will 
be poor in appearance because of 
melanose. 

There is a distinct feeling that pot- 
ash delays maturity. Apparently this 
is not true with citrus. There is con- 
crete evidence that it is not true but 
that on the contrary when applied ac- 
cording to several rather well work- 
ed out plans of fertilizing, it may act- 
ually aid in maturing fruit somewhat 
earlier than the usual maturity date 
for the variety. In any event, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the grow- 
er can gain more by keeping an open 
mind with regard to the use of pot- 
ash than by accepting as conclusive, 
results on unrelated crops perform- 
ed in soils that are not sandy in na- 
ture. 

Phosphoric Acid 

In all test work done up to this 
time no outstanding results have 
been traceable to the phosphoric acid 
material. Its presence is necessary for 
good growth and to improve fruit- 
fulness. Lack of the material does 


Continued on page 24 
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WILLIAM H. BAGGS ON 
FLORIDA INSPECTION 


Ba, tea 

William H. Baggs, Eeneral 
manager of the national organization 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc., 
Pittsburgh, has just completed a stay 
of some weeks at the Orlando offices, 
in the course of which he carried on 
a most thorough inspection of the 
properties and operations of the or- 
ganization in Florida. 

He visited in person every owned 
and affiliated packing house of the 
crganization from Crescent City on 
the north to Fort Myers and Miami; 
and the organization’s fruit and veg- 
etable properties as well. He devot- 
ed more time to Florida operations 
en this trip than on any of his previ- 
cus visits of the same nature; and 
his personal inspections were pains- 
taking and thorough. 

It is Mr. Bagg’s custom thus per- 
icdically to inspect all operations and 
properties of the organization in 
every section of the country, and thus 
to familiarize himself at first hand 
with every phase and detail of its far 
flung activities. The highly perfected 
and efficiently operating national or- 
ganization is no small part due to 
his tireless pursuit of facts, and his 
remarkable accumulation of know- 
ledge relating not only to the affairs 
and operations of the organization 
itself, but covering the entire field 
of fresh fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion. 

When the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. was organized William H Baggs 
occupied the position of general sales- 
manager. His remarkably effective 
work in assembling and forging into 
@ working organization the largest 
selling force ever devoted to similar 
activities was outstanding. When lat- 
er he was made general manager his 
untiring energy and remarkable exec- 
utive ability were demonstrated 
when shortly the whole of the vast 
organization of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. was coordinated and 
formed into a closely knit and most 
effective working unit. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA, MARCH 1, 1929 
RAILROAD SERVICE 
GREATLY IMPROVED 
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This season has seen a rather re- 
markable improvement in transpor- 
tation service via the railroads on 
citrus fruits from Florida shipping 
points to northern markets. 

Not only are the rearranged freight 
schedules the fastest in the history 
of the Florida industry; but sched- 
ules have been kept to closer than 
previously has been the case at any 
time, even though the railroads have 
been called upon to handle several 
thousand carloads more of citrus 
fruits to date this season than to the 
same date in last season. 

In addition there has been no car 
shortage at any time; and the re- 
quirements of the shippers have been 
supplied speedily. Refrigerator equip- 
ment also is reported to have been of 
better type and in average better 
condition than in any of recent years. 

The competitive spirit, so notice- 
ably absent from railroad operations 
ever since the war, has reappeared to 
some extent; and there has been evi- 
dence of some attmpt between the 
carriers to vie with one another not 
only in solicitation of citrus freight 
but in the effort to give satisfactory 
handling to shipments. 

Whether the loss of citrus freights 
to steamship competition, or the es- 
timated handling of more than a mil- 
lion boxes of citrus fruits from Flor- 
ida last season by motor truck, or 
whatever the underlying reason for 
the improvement in service, it has 
come as a welcome aid to Florida 
shippers in a difficult season. This 
evidence of reawakened interest on 
the part of the railroads has not yet 
gone so far as to indicate any possi- 
bility of Florida at some time in the 
future being accorded the same basis 
of rates and diversion privileges as 
given to other citrus producing sec- 
tions; but it is gratifying to Florida 
growers and shippers just the same. 


Today at Pittsburgh he is 
in active general charge of the great 
Continued on page 3 


“WEATHER AGAIN IS 


HANDICAP TO SELLING 
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As forecasted in these columns in ( 
the previously appearing article upon 
the subject of citrus market condi- 
tions, clearing weather after the first 
of February exerted a most favorable 
influence. Markets which had been 
congested due to the almost unpre- 
cedented continuous severe cold of 
January began to clear themselves, 
and with the favorable influence of 
the reported cold damage to the Cal- 
ifornia crop the outlook took a mark- 
ed tupturn. 

However, the respite was brief, for 
shortly the markets again were in 
the grip of severe cold, and to a large 
extent the experiences of February 
were repetitions of those of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Severe cold not only kept house- 
wives at home and to considerable ex- 
tent halted the consumption of citrus 
fruits, but proper handling in many 
of the larger markets was impossible 
due to the cold; and shipments by 
truck or express to any distance from 
the distributing centers were serious- 
ly curtailed by the certain knowledge 
of liability of cold damage. 

The result was to again congest 
the markets and to reduce demand, 
which in the face of the known abun- 
dant supply of citrus fruits available 
from both California and Florida pre- 
vented further reeovery. 

Reports of the cold damage from 
California continue conflicting to a 
considerable extent. However, the 
official preliminary estimate from 
that field is given as the loss of ap- 
proximately ten per cent of the crop 
due to the cold. At that the damage 
is reported as spotty. Some sections 
escaped any damage, while in other 
producing sections the cold damage 
is reported severe where there was 
no heater protection. It is claimed 
there was no appreciable cold dam- 
age to the crop in any place where 
heater installations were ordinarily 
adequate. 

Continued on page 2 
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DANA KING ILL 


While the Florida Division of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. has 
been seriously handicapped in its op- 
erations recently by the serious ill- 
ness of Frank L. Skelly, A. B. Mich- 
ael and C, R. Pilkington, all of whom 
are now slowly progressing upon the 
road to recovery, it can pause to ex- 
press regret over the illness of Dana 
King, orange salesmanager of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange; 
and to express pleasure at the news 
of his reported progress toward re- 
covery. 

Close friends for many years, 
Dana King and Frank Skelly in their 
respective states have dominated the 
citrus selling of the United States for 
twenty years. It is unfortunate for 
all citrus interests that in this year 
of very large production both should 
have to be absent from their duties; 
and that there is apparently small 
possibility of either being able to re- 
sume activities before next season. 

Those in Florida who have known 
Mr. King or have watched his work 
will join with all Californians in hop- 
ing for the speediest and most com- 
plete recovery for him, 


WEATHER AGAIN IS 

HANDICAP TO SELLING 
Continued from page 1 

In as much as the California crop 
was estimated at thirty-five per cent 
in excess of last year’s yield, the loss 
of ten per cent due to cold damage, 
provided that figure proves to be ac- 
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| EATING ORANGES 


(Miami Herald) | 


Two citizens of South Caro- 
lina, Lewis Moore, of Guthrie- 
ville, and an unidentified citizen 
of Spartanburg, have engaged 
in an argument regarding which 
can eat the most oranges. Mr. 
Moore started by eating 31 or- 
sitting. Then the 
Spartanburg man _ discounted 
that feat by consuming 45 
without hesitating or taking a 
deep breath, 

Perhaps the Spartanburg en- 
try used smaller oranges. There 
is sufficient difference in size to 
be important, so the real cham- 
pionship has not been determin- 
ed. Now here is a proposition 
that the two orange eaters meet 
in direct competition with 
referees and judges to see that 
the oranges are the same size 
and there is no cheating. 

Florida should profit by this 
rivalry between the eminent 
South Carolinians. With a dozen 
such contests under way at one 
time the demand for the gold- 
en fruit would be tremnedous. 
And once the habit of eating 
oranges is formed it persists. 
Get a man to eat 45 or even 
31 oranges at a meal for a 
few days and he becomes an 
addict and a steady customer of 
the fruit stores. 

More power and more appe- 
tite to those South Carolina 
gourmands! 


anges at a 
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curate, will not be sufficient to re- 
duce the pressure upon the markets 
of an unprecedented volume of small 
size oranges from both of the prin- 
cipal producing sections. 

To the date of February 23 there 
had been shipped from Florida and 
California combined approximately 
10,400 carloads more of oranges than 
to the same date last season. Of these 
ar. excess of 5,000 carloads came 
f:om California while Florida had 
sent forward 5,400 more carloads of 
oranges than last year to same date. 


As of the same date, shipments of 
grapefruit from Florida amounted to 
13,680 carloads as against 10,758 
carloads last year, an excess of ap- 
proximately 2,900 carloads. 

While having no direct bearing up- 
on the sale of oranges and grape- 
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fruit, it is interesting to note that 
the marketing of the California lem- 
on crop, of which approximately 
ninety per cent is in the hands of 
one selling organiaztion, has been at- 
tended with extreme difficulity. In 
spite of great effort to keep ship- 
ments reduced, the demand has not 
kept pace with supply, and prices 
generally have been unsatisfactory 
to the growers. 

In California water separators are 
in use in the packing houses and 
strong effort evidently is being made 
to prevent frosted oranges coming to 
the markets, However, even a small 
percentage of dry fruit will be suffi- 
cient to create unsatisfactory condi- 
tions; and it is not impossible that 
the trade may turn its preference to 
Florida offerings. Should this occur, 
the effect is certain to be beneficial 
to Florida interests. 

To point out that better weather 
conditions, and the season of largest 
demand for cirus fruits, should now 
result in considerably increased de- 
mand, is but to repeat what was said 
in this article a month ago; and then 
the weather refused to get better. 
However, there is bound to be an end 
to all things, and this almost unprece- 
dentedly severe northern’ winter 
now by all tokens should shortly 
cease to interrupt and handicap cit- 
rus distribution as it has done for 
the two months preceding this writ- 
ing. 

Heavy winds recently sweeping the 
California citrus area are reported 
to have damaged fruit; but the ex- 
tent of damage and the consequent 
droppage to follow cannot yet be es- 
timated, 

With the coming of more open 
weather better distribution should 
sufficiently stimulate the markets’ re- 
ception of citrus fruits to hold or- 
ange prices firm at a fair level, The 
forthcoming California Valencia crop 
is reported also to be sizing up small, 
which together with other factors to 
be noted makes the Florida Valencia 
outlook very favorable. What has to 
date been all ’round an unsatisfact- 
ory orange shipping season may be 
due to end quite satisfactorily when 
Florida Valencias are moving in 
quantity. 

Considering lack of outside com- 
petition, the fine eating quality of 
Florida grapefruit, and proportion of 
the crop which has already moved 
when compared to what remains, 
there is a note of optimism in the 
grapefruit situation which apparent- 
ly is fully warranted. 
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Everyone Likes the Best They Can Buy for Christmas. Give 
Your Customers This Opportunity By Purchasing 


“Blue Goose” Oranges, and 


Grapefruit 


Above is a reproduction of the cover of the weekly price list sent out by Vetter 
Bros., progressive jobbers of Louisville, Kentucky, at Christmas time to their trade 
in adjacent portions of Kentucky and Indiana. Like many other foremost jobbers 
in various sections, Vetter Bros. have found it profitable to push Blue Goose or- 
anges and grapefruit, because of the general recognition accorded to them by the 
consuming public everywhere. 


WILLIAM H. BAGGS ON 
FLORIDA INSPECTION 
Continued from page 1 
national organization and occupies a 
foremost place in the fruit and veg- 
etable industry of the country. His 
responsibilities and duties ‘are vast; 
and because of the ever pressing need 
for speedy action in the perishable 
business his decisions must be prompt 
and certain. To him daily and hourly 
come reports and requests for action 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to the 
Pacific Slope; and all are given im- 
mediate and decisive handling. 

Among his associates and the work- 
ing force of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. he is freely given large 
credit for the remarkable strides 
which this great organization has 
made in he past few years, resulting 
in its assuming a place in the eco- 
nomic and financial structure of the 
country which no other organization 
in its field ever has attained. 

An inspection trip, and his busi- 
ness life is an almost endless round 
of such, is for William H. Baggs no 
holiday outing, nor can it be classed 
as such for the executives or work- 
ers of whatever portion of the or- 
ganization upon which he may thus 


descend. 

As far as he ever allows himself to 
be committed, Mr. Baggs apparent- 
ly was pleased with the progress 
which the Florida Division recently 
has made, and the fact that it will 
this season handle not only the larg- 
est tonnage in its history here but 
the largest percentage of the Florida 
citrus crop which it has yet been call- 
ed upon to handle, rn 
SOUTH AFRICA PRODUCES 

QUANTITY CITRUS FRUITS 

A Department of Commerce re- 
port shows that South African fruit 
exported from April to October, 
1928, equaled 810,000 boxes of or- 
anges; 24,000 boxes of tangerines; 
32,000 boxes of grapefruit and l,- 
000 boxes of lemons, a total of 867,- 
000 boxes. Exports during 1928 were 
about 740,000 cases, or about 100,- 
000 cases less than during 1927. Re- 
sults were regarded as fairly satis- 
factory. 

“In view of the large proportion 
of young trees in South African or- 
chards, it is probable that production 
will continue to increase rapidly dur- 
ing the next few years,” states the 
report. 


4 Af 


SPANISH GOVERNMENT 
CONTROLLING SHIPMENTS 


To prevent shipments of Spanish 
oranges of pooor quality to English 
markets, the Spanish government has 
appointed a committee of experts to 
inspect the fruit before it is shipped 
and to issue certificates guaranteeing 
its quality, says C. A. Livengood, 
American commercial attache, Mad- 
rid, Spain, in a report to the depart- 
ment of commerce. In the past ship- 
ments of damaged oranges have been 
sent to London. The committee has 
full powers to adopt measures against 
the unscrupulous exporters, the re- 
port declares. 


PROPOSES SPECIAL LONDON 
COMMISSIONER FOR CITRUS 


The report proposal of Senator 
Fletcher of Florida that a $15,000 
appropriation be made for the estab- 
lishment of a citrus fruit trade com- 
missioner in London, is reported to 
have received favorable Senate com- 
mittee action. This would provide the 
Florida and California citrus fruit in- 
dustry a special represjentative of the 
Department of Commerce at London. 


Adv. 
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UNIFORMLY f& | THE BEST 


Giving Your Fruit 
“Advantages” 


The AFG organization has demonstrated that even picking can be just 
a little better, a little more carefully, done. 


Jn packing, AFG methods, calculated as they are to give trade and con- 
sumers what they want, have set new standards for improved appear- 
ance in finished packages. Trademark identification is but one of num- 
erous modern practices originated in AFG packing houses. 


The greatest traffic department of any domestic fruit concern guides 
and guards shipments to their destinations, and protects the interests 
of growers. 


AFG selling operations are dictated by foremost experts in the industry, 
directing the efforts of the largest and highest paid force of salesmen in 
vear ’round contact with the greatest number of markets in this and in 
foreign countries. 


Intelligent and effective advertising, coupled with above-board methods 
of merchandising, win and hold the confidence of trade and consumers 
alike. And all operations are coordinated by an experienced manage- 
ment which is interested only in resultful endeavor. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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IMPRESSILONDS 


Our hat is off to D. H. Bouton of 
Winter Park. He is the one produc- 
er of ten or more boxes of citrus 
fruits in our fair state who not only 
claims not to know what is the mat- 
ter with the industry, but who has no 
ready made plan to offer for its sal- 
vation. Truly an open mind is a re- 
markable thing, and something very 
seldom encountered. 


With the Florida growers now call- 
ing them Flavocados, and the Cali- 
fornia growers now embarked on an 
advertising campaign for Calavos, 
the avocadoes of yesterday should 
soon be forgotten. Personally we al- 
ways liked “alligator pears” better 
anyhow. 


Hon. C. W. Entzminger of Long- 
wood, representative-elect for Sem- 
inole County, propounds a query to 
us concerning possible limiting by 
statute of artificial coloring processes 
on citrus fruits. We are compelled to 
answer that in our opinion no such 
enactment will stand the test of the 
courts where it can be shown that 
such fruit is of sufficient maturity to 
pass the maturity standards now ac- 
cepted. Fruit being assumed to be 
mature and thus fit for human con- 
sumption the owners thereof are 
privileged to color it pink or purple, 
or whatever color, provided it can- 
not be established that such opera- 
tions make it deleterious to humans 
if and when consumed. That is ac- 
cording to the fundamental law of 
our land; and attempts to dodge or 
sidestep it in the future must be fu- 
tile, just as they have been in the 
past, It is our impression that if the 
great majority of the growers now 
believe, as we personally believe, that 
the standards of maturity are too 
low to have any real value, then the 
Clearing House should busy itself to 
get higher standards set. To do this, 
however, it must proceed as we have 
earlier outlined in order that such 
new standards may be effective and 
legal. 


E. S. (Ed) Briggs of Chicago, 
manager of the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers Association, down 
for a trip over Florida and a visit 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 


By The Impressionist 
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among his host of old friends, and 
incidentally eating frog legs and ice 
cream. He actually seems to grow 
younger as the years pass. We won- 
der if his careful dieting influences 
this. We compliment him upon the 
recent outturn resulting in the re- 
duction of refrigeration charges on 
Florida fruits and vegetables by or- 
cer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. At a hearing in Orlando in 
’23, counsel for the shippers, prom- 
inent among whom were Ed. Briggs 
and Joshua C. Chase, were giving a 
refrigeration official fits upon cross 
examination. Railroad counsel be- 
came so exasperated that one attor- 
ney jumped to his feet and issued an 
invitation to the Commission to make 
the fullest and most comprehensive 
cxamination of the car company and 
all its records, stating in effect that 
they had nothing whatever to con- 
ceal. The Commission took advantage 
of that invitation, being without au- 
thority to do so otherwise because a 
refrigerator car company legally is 
not a common carrier; and the re- 
sults of that investigation are now 
history. 

Chester C. Fosgate recently was 
host at a delightful farewell lunch- 
eon to Frank Palmisano of Cincin- 
nati just prior to the latter’s annual 
migration back to Cincinnati after a 
winter in Orlando. Those present 
played the game of “picking a letter” 
on the menu card for the privilege 
of being host and paying the check. 
We personally had a narrow escape, 
sitting right next to Chester the win- 
ner. But Chester always was so good 
at games. 


“A small order of canary bird ton- 
gues and about four grains of oat- 
meal.”’ No, we never heard such an 
order, but every time we sit at the 
table with J. Curtis Robinson we ex- 
pect something of the kind. We, be- 
ing skinny and a sort of living ex- 
ample of the futility of food, are ac- 
customed to eat liberally and -with 
enjoyment; but that bull-necked two- 
hundred-pounder delicately plays a- 
bout with a few lightsome things 
which to us would only be sufficient 
to aggravate our appetite. 


Harold Crews, head of the inspec- 
tion department of the Clearing 
House, showing some of the wear 
and tear of a lot of very hard work. 
The job of standardizing grades and 
packs for the various shipper-mem- 
bers of that organization would have 
been a tremendous one in even an 
ordinary season. This year it has 
been colossal. Harold Crews, how- 
ever, has won praise in many quar- 
ters for the excellent results thus far 
obtained. 


Frank L. Skelly smoking a big 
cigar and_ talking with incisiveness 
and animation. Propped up in bed at 
home in Orlando it is true, for he is 
doing only very little walking as yet; 
but looking so much better and very 
evidently feeling so much better that 
one just naturally joys in his return 
on the road to health regained. Same 
old brain, and hitting on all sixteen 
cylinders; same imperious’ snoot, 
same good looks, and the same old 
curly hair. We pause to quote those 
immortal lines: 

“For bow legs are an affliction, 

But curly hair is a man’s own 
fault.” 


Louis (Bugs) Cambron back again 
actively in the insecticide business 
after a long absence. As a chemist 
and as an originator of successful in- 

Continued on page 25 
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Possible Improvements In 
Porto Rican Agriculture 


Production of tung oil and lum- 
bang oil for use in paints and varn- 
ishes appears to be a commercial 
possibility in Porto Rico. D. W. May, 
Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in the island, states in 
the report of the station for the year 
1927, which has just been published 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, that the  oil-bearing 
trees, especially the species produc- 
ing soft lumbang oil, do well in the 
island, and he recommends that they 
be grown on a commercial scale. 

There appears also to be oppor- 
tunity for profitable development of 
commercial production of bananas in 
the island. “Plantation owners,” says 
Director May, “have never consider- 
ed the banana as a money crop, and 
individual laborers on the planta- 
tions have grown the fruit largely for 
the purpose of increasing their food 
supply. No attempt has been made 
to solve fhe market problems of the 
fruit or to learn how the plant can 
best be propagated to increase yields. 
The fruit is in demand on the local 
markets the year around and should 
be grown on a commercial scale for 
profitable shipping to the markets of 
the mainland.” 


Replanting deforested lands is an- 
other promising line of development 
to which attention is called. On the 
smaller areas fruit-bearing trees such 
as the avocado and the. orange may 
be grown to advantage. For the larg- 
er areas mahogany is considered 
more promising. Best results are 
likely to be obtained if the plantings 
are preceded or accompanied by the 
growth of leguminous nurse crops, 
especially leguminous trees, a num- 
ber of which have been tested and 
are recommended for this purpose by 
the experiment station. These nurse 
crops not only furnish needed pro- 
tection of the plantings, but improve 
the soil conditions. 

The scarcity of ordinary building 
materials in the island and the high 
cost of that shipped in from the main- 
land has led the station to seek sub- 
stitutes for them. Successful use has 
been made of the coral deposit local- 
ly known as “tosca” and of pise de 
terre or rammed earth. 

Leguminous crops feed and soil 
improvement might well have a larg- 
er place in Porto Rican agriculture, 
according to Director May. Cowpeas, 
soy beans, and velvet beans have been 


found well adapted to this purpose 
under Porto Rican conditions and are 
recommended for more extensive cul- 
ture. 


In further studies of photoperiod- 
ism or the relationship between the 
period of daylight and the growth of 
plants, the horticulturist of the sta- 
tion, T. B. McClelland, observed 
varying responses by different crops 
when normal day-lighting from the 
sun was reduced by shading or ex- 
tended by the use of electric light. 
With light exposures of 13% or 15 
hours a day some varieties of onions 
developed good bulbs, while with 
shorter exposure they did not ad- 
vance much beyond the “spring on- 
ion” stage, no matter how favorable 
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the soil and temperature conditions 
were. With potatoes, as a rule, long 
light exposure favored vegetative de- 
velopment, and shorter hours increas- 
ed tuber formation. Porto Rican corn 
grown under the longer (15 hour) 
light exposure grew taller than that 
normally lighted, but tasseling was 
delayed and fewer well-filled ears 
were produced. 

To aid the development of dairying 
in the island, various improved breeds 
of cattle have been crossed with the 
native stock. Especially good results 
have been obtained with Milking 
Shorthorn and Guernsey crosses. 
Livestock production is handicapped 
by the large number of parasitic 
pests in the island, but the experi- 
ment station is making progress in 
identifying and finding means of con- 
trolling these pests. 

Other features of the work of the 
experiment station reported upon in- 
clude managment of cane soils; ex- 
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AXLE GREASE 


saves the horse by reducing the friction 
between spindle and hub, thus lessening 
the pull. Saves the spindle by giving it a 
protective coating of grease and ground 
mica (which in itself is a splendid lubri- 
cant) preventing contact with the metal 
hub. It’s cheaper to wear out axle 


grease than it is the horse. 


STANDARD Oi_ COMPANY 
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periments with coffee, coconuts, man- 
goes, avocados, taro, dasheen, and 
yams; improvement of corn and sug- 
ar cane by breeding; pineapple invest- 
igations; and studies of plant dis- 
eases, particularly citrus root dis- 
eases. 

The Report of the Porto Rico Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station for 
1927 is available for distribution to 
those interested and will be sent free 
while the supply lasts to those who 
apply to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

PLANT EXPLORERS OF THE 

UNITED STATES DEPART- 

MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


START FOR THE ORIENT 


P. H. Dorsett, veteran agricultural 
explorer of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and W. J. 
Morse, soybean specialist of the de- 
partment, left Washington February 
18 on a two year expedition to the 
Orient, They will sail from San Fran- 
cisco March 1, going directly to 
Tokio, Japan. 

The soybean culture of Japan, 
Chosen, Manchuria and Java will be 
one of the main features of the ex- 
ploration program. New varieties will 
will be sought for expanding the 
present acreage of the United States, 
methods of handling, and preparation 
of a wide range of by-products will 
be investigated. The varieties of the 
Oriental persimmon of Chosen will 
be sought. Varieties of this fruit 
from Japan and China are already 
grown commercially to some extent 
in the Southern States and Califor- 
nia. A better rootstock than is now 
used in this country will be sought in 
Japan and other countries where the 
culture of the persimmon has long 
been studied. 

In addition to the croy,s mentioned, 
drouth and cold-resistant trees and 
shrubs for the great plains area of 
the United States will be hunted in 
northern Manchuria and northern 
Japan. It is expected that new legum- 
inous crops for green manure and 
forage will be found for use in the 


Southern States. j 
A . J - £ 4 » 


FRUIT GROVES, LIKE AIR PORTS, 
KEEP WEATHER GRAPHS 


Aviators who recognize the Weath- 
er Man as one of their most impor- 
tant aides in determining days and 
tume of days-for Trans-Continental 
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and Trans-oceanic flights are being 
followed in their demand for accur- 
ate weather information by the citrus 
growers of Florida. 


Weather stations, watched by fruit 
growers as closely as the weather sta- 
tions in the country’s great aviation 
fields, are coming to be an essential 
part of the up-to-date Florida fruit 
grower’s grove equipment. Called 
frost stations in the fruit country 
those instruments designed to regis- 
ter and warn growers when to turn 
on artificial heating plants are known 
by experts as thermographs and are 
housed in a_ bee-hive looking box 
known by the growers as the grove 
“kennel.” 


The instrument itself consists of a 
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wet and dry thermometer, corrected, 
and a recording point, operated by 
an eight day clock mechanism, which 
graphs the hourly temperature upon 
a roll of ruled paper. Readings are 
taken daily at 8 a. m. by the person 
in charge of the station and are then 
sent into the weather bureaus at 
Tampa, Jacksonville and Miami. 


From these stations, located at 
Winter Haven, Elfers, Plant City, the 
Miami area and other places most 


likely to register accurately chang- 
ing weather conditions, frost warn- 
ings, as important to growers as low 
ceilings are to aviators, are flashed 
throughout the fruit belt by tele- 
graph. 


Ripen, color, blanch with 


ETHYLENE 


Increases profits—Saves time—Reduces losses 


Inexpensive 


Easy to use 


All these advantages 


7. Ripens and colors fruits and 
vegetables that mature late 
in the season. 


.Greatly reduces time re- 
quired for ripening. 

2. Prevents waste from rots 
and fungous growths. 

3. Improves flavor. 

4. Produces better color by 
more complete action on the 
green pigments. 

5. Ripening and coloring go on 
simultaneously. 

. Makes possible the market- 
ing of heretofore unknown 
tropical fruits. 


8.Is inexpensive and easily 
used. Simple apparatus and 
little experience required. 

9. Can be applied equally well 
to a few crates or a whole 
carload of fruit or vege- 
tables. 


10. Is neither injurious nor dan- 
gerous. Widely used. A 
proved success. 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 
P. O. Box 596, Los Angeles, Calif.; 114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Warehouses in Tampa, Jacksonville, Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide uCC) and Carbon Corporation 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 
Continuade from page 16 
not show up as a serious defect of 
growth or of quality. Both of these, 
tree growth and fruit quality, may 
still be good at the time a serious 
lack of phosphoric acid is approach- 
ing. The phosphoric acid need, from 
the growers standpoint, is first ap- 
parent in lack of Even when 
other materials are supplied in abun- 
dance and the grove is in good shape 
the yearly process of setting fruit is 


crop. 


interrupted and becomes irregular. 
Soil analyses show an accumulation 
of phosphorus combinations in the 
soil fairly close to the surface. Evi- 
dently, this material is partly avail- 
able to the tree and accumulates as 
an insoluble compound from the 
phosphoric acid applied through the 
regular fertilizer, This potential re- 
serve can be made somewhat avail- 
able through increasing the alkalinity 
of the according to actual ex- 
perimental conducted by the 
Alabama Station. In 


Florida as well as in California, there 


soil 
tests 
Experiment 
of getting the soil too 
alkaline. California soils are still sat- 
5 to pH 8.00. Ph 
definitely 


is danger 


isfactory at pH 7. 
7.00 is neutral. It is not 


known just what the maximum pH 
Tolerance is in Florida, but repeated- 
ly groves have been found to be in 
bad condition where the soil tests pH 
7.2 to pH 8&8. This 
that Florida 


acid 


bears out an as- 
must be 
farther 


sumption soils 

kept 

north. 
As a result of the above, the pro- 


more than soils 


phosphoric acid 
creating an alka- 
difficult to follow. 
find through soil 
test work that 
potash is locked up in somewhat a- 
vailable 


making 
through 


cedure of 
available 

line 
Further, we 


condition is 
also 
actual 


analyses and 


forms as the soil becomes 
more acid. All things considered, in- 
cluding cost of materials, it 


better to get 


seems 
much our phosphorus 
from regular applications of such ma- 
terials as super phosphate than to de- 
pend on alkaline conditions to supply 
it. 

All of the phosphorus combinations 
offered the trade 
factory sources for citrus fertilizing 


seem to be satis- 
though care must be exercised not to 
apply dangerous amounts of lime 
((CaOQ) Calcium) which may occur 
when using such forms as basic slag, 
calcium nitrate or lime. 
Nitrogen Combinations 

Unfortunately, we have not pro- 
gressed sucffiiently far in the use of 
our many and varied nitrogen com- 
binations to do more than indicate 
the possibilities which are opening 
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up. 

Florida soils are especially respon- 
sive to fertilizer applications. They 
are much more responsive than soils 
from any other section of the United 
States so far as we can check. Citrus 
responds quickly to fertilizer applica- 
tions because the soil is easily perme- 
ated by the materials and the area 
in which the tree roots are found is 
relatively close to the surface. 

In dry soils, any source of nitrate 
similarly. California 
especially, according to their 
published results, respond best to or- 


seems to act 


soils, 


ganic sources of nitrogen and after 
this to any good source of nitrogen 
found in fertilizer materials. 

Citrus on Florida sandy soils re- 
sponds differently to different sources 
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of nitrogen and also varies somewhat 
according to the amounts used from 
the different sources. This is a broad 
and revolutionary statement, but it 
seems to be fully justified by the 
facts. During the next several years 
we will be accumulating data on in- 
fiuencing fruit quality, early maturi- 
ty for the variety, increasing and im- 
proving flavor of fruit, improving 
regularity in bearing and set of fruit, 
and possibly we may also infleuence 
color of the fruit to some extent. A- 
long with this, we will be able to keep 
the grove in good appearance and 
bearing condition. 


Have you heard the latest Scotch 
song: “Let the rest of the world go 
buy ?’’—wWash. Dirge. 


NATURE'S: 
FINEST 
FERTILIZER 


Jor BETTER RESULTS 


Specify GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO in your fertiliz- 


er mixtures—no chemical substitutes can excel Nature’s 


Finest Fertilizer. 


High in amounts of Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid, 
GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO not only contains these 
valuable elements in a form quickly available as plant 
food, but also other plant food in varied combinations. 


The beneficial bacterial action imparted to the soil by 
GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO helps to break down 
these varied combinations into those elements which can 
be readily taken up as plant food. 


Favorable soil conditions are often equally as important 
as plant food and GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO is not 
only the soil’s best asset as a supplier of plant food, but 
also as a soil conditioner and soil builder. 


Order direct from us or write us and arrange to reserve 
your requirements for future delivery. 


NITRATE 
oC 


1401-1405 
LYNCH BUILDING 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Continued from page 21 
secticide and fungicide formulae 
Bugs Cambron has a standing all his 
own in Florida. He wandered right 
out into the middle of the real es- 
tate boom and got lost, only just re- 
cently finding his way back. 


The surest way to kill off the Clear- 
ing House is to set up a lot of in- 
dependent growers’ or _ shippers’ 
bodies to attend to those things we 
are justified in expecting the Clear- 
ing House to handle. Our impression 
is that if the growers want the Clear- 
ing House to continue they should 
back it up to the limit; if they feel 
they do not want it they should rise 
up and hit it over the head, so to 
speak, and put an end to it speedily. 


GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 


OPPOSE NEW PROJECT 
thee he of 4 

The Growers and Shippers League 
of Florida has very strenuously ob- 
jected to the latest proposal of Flor- 
ida carriers to apply a special charge 
on cars of precooled vegetables, 
states M. L. Cullum, Traffic Manager 
of Chase & Company. According to 
Mr. Cullum, this is one of the most 
absurd penalties the carriers have 
tried to place on Florida shippers. 

“The carriers claim additional ser- 
vice is performed and special squip- 
ment is required’’, states Mr. Cullum, 
“But that is not true. The railroads 
should furnish equipment which 
would properly refrigerate any com- 
modity, whether precooled or not. As 
a matter of fact, Florida shippers 
have been forced to turn to precool- 
ing because they have not been able 

secure proper refrigerator cars 
from the railroads. The carriers actu- 
ally perform no service in connec- 
tion with the precooling, nor is there 
anything in the method which would 
damage refrigerator equipment more 
than non-precooled shipments would, 
and this is simply another attempt to 
tax the Florida growers. The freight 
rates are already so excessive the 
growers are finding it impossible to 
meet competition from other sections. 
It is hard to understand why the Flor- 
ida lines persist in their attempt to 
lay additional charges upon such a 
arge industry already overtaxed 
with freight charges.” 

Shippers and growers interested in 
this matter are requested to get in 
touch with the Growers and Shippers 
League, Orlando, and lend their sup- 
port in fighting this new proposal. 
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Make 
Florida Citrus 


To command top-most prices 
and a ready demand Florida 
fruit must be the finest in the 
Jand. Not only in taste but in 


-appearance as well. Bright, 


luscious fruit sells better and 
brings better prices than dis- 
colored russets. It will put 
moncy in your pockets and help 
Florida forge ahead if you make 
evcry box of your fruit the 


Supreme 


Anchor Brand Flowers 
of Sulphur Can Help 
You This Way: 


Produce more “‘brights’’ and 
eliminate russets by dusting 
with Anchor Brand Velvet 
Flowers of Sulphur—the 100% 
pure, powerful, fuming sulphur. 


Anchor Brand is more econom- 
ical because it has ‘‘more fumes 
per pound’’—and it is the 
fumes (volatilization caused 
by the sun’s rays) which kill 
rust mites. 


brightest, cleanest in the land. 


Spraying, and Soil Sulphurs.”’ It is 
ree! Send for yeur copy today. 


Stauffers ANCHOR BRAND 


VELVET FLOWERS OF SULPHUR 


[| Every grower should read ‘‘Dusting, ] 


Eliminate rust mites! 


DISTRIBUTORS: SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., JACKSONVILLE, WINTER 
HAVEN. HECTOR SUPPLY CO., MIAMI 


» » 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
PETROLEUM BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCHES: NEW YORK CITY; CHESTER, PA.; MONONGA- 
HELA, PA.; ROANOKE, VA.; OLD HICKORY, TENN.; FREEPORT, TEXAS; CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
CALUMET CITY, ILL.; LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.; BORDEAUX, FR.; VIGO, SPAIN; 
GERNSHEIM, GERMANY; SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA.—DEALERS THROUGHOUT THe WORLD. 


Sr eeeeeaeencecenceuencncecanccneausnencncasccggacenncescegncescecsnansecscencensnseseuecsensceseacecneesceesensossscescecsenesecsessoesevescsssesassusssesses 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla, - 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


300. Rooms With Baths 
THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


European Plan, Fireproof 


Ounnnnenccecccacsecnnsencncceecncnesnsenccsccsecesccsccsencesccceanssnee® 


gPreeeancncconaccncnaconcccnceccncccccccacecaencoecceccuccncesccccsieate 
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Watson Discovers Aphids 
Increasing at Maxi- 
mum Rate 


Citrus trees which are late in put- 
ting out new growth are in danger 
of an attack from citrus aphids at 
this time, according to J. R. Watson, 
entomologist of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station. The warm weather dur- 
ing the latter part of February is giv- 
en as one of the reasons for an abun- 
dant crop of the pests. 

After visiting groves in the citrus 
belt, Mr. Watson reports that on most 
of the trees the growth has hardened 
sufficiently that it will be out of dan- 
ger by the time the insects become 
numerous enough to do serious dam- 
age. This does not apply to tanger- 
ines and other varieties which are 
somewhat putting out 
new growth, he cautioned. 

Investigations at Lake Alfred 
show that aphids are breeding at a 
maximum rate now. They are bring- 
ing forth six young a day and they 
start breeding when six days old. The 
safest thing to do is get groves ab- 
solutely clean, where there are trees 
which might be endangered, Mr. Wat- 
son advises. 

The most economical method of 
dealing with aphids on the spring 
flush of growth is to make a thor- 
ough cleanup during the winter and 
then, by cultivation and fertilization, 
hasten the growth so that it will be- 
come hardened up in time to avoid 
damage from the pests. Many grow- 
ers have already applied their spring 
fertilizer, and those who not 
should do this immediately. 

At this time of year the colonies 
of aphids are out on the tender 
branches and the most thorough 
method of control is to dip them into 
some insecticide. A gallon of water, 
an ounce of soap, and a tablespoon of 
nicotine sulphate in a bucket is all 
the equipment needed. If preferable 
one of the pyrethrum compounds may 
be used for this purpose. A man can 
go through the grove armed with a 
bucket of this solution and dip the 
infested twigs in the bucket. Infested 
spots can be detected by curling of 
the leaves. Much labor and expense 
may be saved by following this prac- 
twice a week during the first half 
of March. 

When growth begins to appear on 
stems of the larger twigs which can- 
not readily be bent into the bucket, 
dusting is the only solution. For this 


backward in 


have 


purpose a 3 percent nicotine-sulphate- 
lime dust should be used. The air 
must be calm if dusting is to be ef- 
fective. If there is enough wind to 
blow the Spanish moss in the trees, 
it is too windy to dust, says Mr. Wat- 
son. He has found that a cloud of 
dust must hang over the aphids for 
a full minute to be effective. 


NEW HOME BUILT BY ISLE 
OF PINES GROVE OWNER 
.- wo ; 

Mr. Charles E. Barnes of Long Is- 
land City who has wanted to become 
a resident of the Isle ever since he 
spent a winter at Vivijagua beach 
some fifteen years ago, is now carry- 
ing out that desire. He had Mr. W. 
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D. Middleton set out a grove for 
him two or three years ago and und- 
er Mr. Middleton’s care it is showing 
great progress. Mr. Barnes new home 
now being built at a cost of about 
twelve thousand dollars promises to 
be one of the most modern and com- 
fortable of the many fine residences 
on the island. It is located on the 
Beautiful Malpais River near Tum- 
bita.—Isle of Pines Post. 


BRAZIL TO STIMULATE 
{ PLANTING OF CITRUS 


Jose Rodriguez Bueno, of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has been in California 
for several weeks surveying the cit- 
rus producing regions of this state 
for the Brazilian government. Plans 
are under way for the extensive de- 
velopment of citrus culture in that 
country he says and he expressed 
himself as proud of the fact that 
the Washington navel orange, which 
has meant so much to California, 
came originally from Bahia, Brazil. 


DeLand Packing Co. 
Sold on Brogdex 


The following letter from the DeLand Packing Co. will in- 
terest you from the standpoint of more money for the rest of 


your fruit this season: 


DeLand, Florida, Jan. 14, 1929 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


Dunedin, Florida. 

Gentlemen: 
After receiving 

setting forth the 


numerous 


letters 
merits obtained from the use of the Brogdex 


from your organization 


System we decided that we would personally investigate by going 
to several houses where installation had been made and get our 


information first hand. 


Acting immediately upon this thought Judge James W. Perkins 
and myself visited several of the houses and were so impressed 
by the working of the equipment as well as the recommendation 
given by the users that we have decided that it is to the best 
interests of our growers to have installation made immediately 
and get the benefits from it for the rest of the season. 

We would therefore ask that you come at once prepared to de- 
liver a contract which we will sign so that the necessary ma- 
chinery can be installed within the next 10 days as we are pre- 
pared to shut our house for the time necessary to make the 
change and believe in so doing that the time lost will be amply 
compensated for by the improvement gained. Speedy action will 


be appreciated. 


DeLand Packing Co., 
H. V. Pay, Secretary. 


The Brogdex System has been installed and the DeLand 
people are now shipping nothing but borated fruit. A visit 
to their plant or to some of the others using the same process 
will give you food for serious thought. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


B. C. SKINNER, Pres. 


Dunedin, Florida 


. 
<i 
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SATSUMA ORANGES 
IN NORTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN FLORIDA 
Continued from page 10 

The amount of fertilizer to use in 
subsequent years will depend upon 
the growth of the trees. As they grow 
larger more fertilizer is needed. The 
mount of fertilizer to apply can be 
determined only by an inspection of 
conditions. Some groves require twice 
the usual application of fertilizer, 
while others produce good crops with 
2 minimum amount of added plant 
food. 

Application of Lime on _ citrus 
groves should not be made without 
some consideration for the need of 
lime in the soil. Lime has been found 
beneficial in some instances and ex- 
tremely detrimental in others. A 
large quantity of lime applied in a 
single application is likely to be detri- 
mental and may injure the grove for 
several years. Satsuma trees do best 
on a slightly acid soil. 

Quality Fruit 

The ideal of the satsuma grower 
should be to produce only high qual- 
ity fruit. To do this requires constant 
thought and effort, Diseases and in- 
sects of both trees and fruit must be 
kept under control. Good cultivation 
and proper fertilization are also es- 
sential. Too much ammonia in the 
fertilizer usually will cause ‘coarse, 
rough fruit, and may cause ammon- 
iated fruit. Cultivation too late in the 
season tends to delay maturity of 
fruits and retards coloring. The first 
fruit produced by young trees is apt 
tu be rather coarse and of relatively 
poor quality. 

The best citrus growers in Florida 
follow a rather systematic plan of 
culture and fertilization; they do not 
constantly keep changing fertilizers 
and other cultural practices. A citrus 
tree is a long-lived tree and a grow- 
er should be careful to do nothing 
which might react unfavorably on his 
trees the following year. 

Packing and Shipping 

Handle the fruit from the tree to 
the car with great care, being care- 
ful not to bruise it. One decayed 
fruit may cause many others to de- 
cay. In clipping oranges from the 
trees clip the stems very close. A 
long stem may injure the fruit with 
which it comes in contact. 

Picking bags and good field boxes 
for handling the fruit in the grove 
will enable the grower to get the 
fruit to the packing house in first- 
class condition. 

Grade the fruit carefully; consid- 
er every doubtful orange as a cull. 
Make two classes of fruit—brights 
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and russets—and two grades of each 
class. Clean the fruit before packing; 
use good paper; put up a good, solid, 
uniform, full-packed box. Stencil 
each box true to name, quality and 
size. 

It is a common practice through 
the citrus belt to spray with oil emul- 
sion a few weeks before shipping 
from groves heavily infested with 
whitefly; this loosens the sooty mold 
and makes the fruit much easier to 
clean. 

Satsumas are shipped in half 
boxes, or straps, the same as tanger- 
ines. It was formerly the practice to 


DRY LIME SULPHUR 


for the control of 


Scab : Rust Mite : Red Spider : Scale Crawlers 
DOW DRY LIME SULPHUR has two outstanding features 


which make it very popular with Florida growers—its 
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fasten two straps together for ship- 
ping, but this practice has been dis- 
continued, 

Crate material and tissue wraps 
should be ordered well in advance of 
the time actually needed. It is neces- 
sary to do this in order that hasty, 
short-order printing and the confus- 
ion often arising therefrom may be a- 
voided. In addition to this, early or- 
cering insures having these things 
ready when packing time arrives. 


“He has so much culture.” 


“Yes but it’s all physical.” 
—Columbia Jester. 
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high efficiency in pest control and its convenience in hand- 
ling; two pounds of Dow Dry Lime Sulphur being recom- 
mended where one gallon 33 degree lime sulphur solution 


would be used. 


OTHER DEPENDABLE PENINSULAR PRODUCTS 
Emulso for White Fly and Scale. Derrisol for Aphids. Peninsular 


Calcium Caseinate for Oil Sprays. 


Hardie Sprayers. 


Niagara Dusts and Dusters. 


PENINSULAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Convalescent Diet Offers Pa- 
tient Considerable Choice 


From listening to the talks of Dr. 
Hodgdon on Friday afternoons over 
WEAF, the American radio audience 
is fast becoming familiar with the 
role played by citrus fruits in increas- 
ing resistance to winter colds and 
a. 

In a recent radio talk Dr. Hodg- 
don gave the following advice on 
diet for patients who are convales- 
cent: 

“The patient’s strength must be 
fostered. The better the nutrition, 
the better the patient will withstand 
the effects of influenza. Too many 
patients may die in the early stages 
of convalescence due to malnutrition 
or as the French have described it in 
cases of pneumonia ‘mort gueri — 
died cured’, 

“Milk, fruit and fruit juices from 
the basis of the diet. Meats are used 
sparingly until recovery is com- 
plete. 

“As the patient begins to feel bet- 
ter and as soon as advised to do so 
by the physician, he may be fed rice, 
steamed oatmeal, toasted flakes of 
various kinds, zweiback, stewed fruit, 
orange juice, lemon juice and grape- 
fruit juice, purees of greens, lentils, 
carrots, asparagus, spinach, cauli- 
flower, legumes, potatoes, fruit jellies 
and jams. Milk with two ounces of 
milk sugar to each pint, malted nuts, 
malted milk. Light snacks with small 
amount of meat is acceptable when 
recovery is well started, Orange juice 
or grapefruit juice is indispensable 
throughout the whole period. The 
whole fruit is of special benefit dur- 
ing convalescence. 

“During convalescence, the patient 
must, of course, follow the advice of 
a physician.” 


HOWEY JUICE PLANT 
INSTALLS ELECTRCAL PROCESS 


Operation of the Howey juice 
plant was started March 5, with the 
new electrical process developed by 
Henry Stephens of Wheeling, W. Va., 
replacing the old heat-treating meth- 
od. Orange and Grapefruit juice is 
being packed for the New York mar- 
ket, according to C. C. Street, in 
charge of the merchandising end of 
the business. 

The electrical process of preserv- 
ing citrus juices is somewhat of an 
innovation, and it has caused wide- 
spread comment throughout the in- 


dustry. It has a distinct advantage 
over the heat treatment in that it de- 
stroys the fermentive bacteria with- 
out affecting the flavor in any way, 
as is the case with heat. The bacteria 
come into contact with electrodes and 
the vibrations set up in the tanks de- 
stroy them. There is no cooked taste 
whatever, and the bottled juice is 
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just as delicious as that taken from 
a fresh orange, and it is said that it 
will keep indefinitely, 

The product is being put up in 
glass containers, and within a few 
days will be distributed throughout 
the New York and other markets. 
The entire output for the season has 
already been contracted for. 


One club woman in Dade County 
assisted the home agent by giving 
demonstrations in leather work to 
more than 40 women in January. 
The women came to the agent’s office 
in groups. 


BRANDS OF 


FERTILIZER 


The reputation enjoyed by The Gulf 





Fertilizer Company is the combined 
result of Quality, Service and Integ- 
rity. 


QUALITY is maintained by the con- 
sistent use of high-grade materials 
and the employment of modern me- 
chanical facilities. SERVICE is rend- 
ered by a staff of well-informed and 
widely-experienced field representa- 
tives. INTEGRITY is established as 
the basis of all Gulf business rela- 
tions and transactions. 


This combination has gained the con- 
fidence and allegiance of users of Gulf 
Brands of Fertilizer. It also merits a 
trial of Gulf Brands by farmers and 
growers who seek the satisfaction of 
good crops and the profits to which 
they are justly entitled. 


Write for Literature 


THE GULF FERTILIZER CO. 


Tampa, Florida 
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GLADES CITRUS TREES 
ARE BEING INSPECTED 
BY STATE PLANT BOARD 


Following the policy of the State 
Plant Board of inspecting all citrus 
trees in the Everglades. 

There are no large plantings in 
this section; most of the trees are 
growing around the Indian camps. It 
is expected that this trip will take 
the better part of a month. On ac- 
count of the wild country in which 
these trees are growing it will be 
necessary to do most of the travel- 
ing on foot, and have a guide who 
knows the country. 

These trees constitute a great dan- 
ger to the citrus industry of the state, 
according to officials of the Plant 
Board. It is possible for canker in- 
fections in thickly populated sections 
to be discovered by Plant Board in- 
spectors or growers before the infec- 
tion has spread to other trees, but 
isolated trees such as those growing 
in the Glades may become infected 
and not be discovered for two or 
three years, with the possibility of 
the infection being carried to other 
groves by hunters, birds, or floods. 

Most of the sour orange trees in 
this section are visited yearly by 
growers from other parts of the state 
to gather the seed for planting pur- 
These men could take fruit 
from an infected tree and upon their 
return to their homes carry enough 
bacteria on the fruit or on their cloth- 
ing to start a heavy canker infection 
in a new location. 


poses, 


IMPORTANT BULLETINS 
RECENTLY ISSUED 


Two important bulletins have re- 
cently been issued by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. One is en- 
titled: “Citrus Growing in Florida” 
and the other, “Papaya Culture in 
Florida.” The bulletins were prepar- 
ed by John M. Scott, Agricultural 
editor, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Gainesville, and contain, be- 
sides his own work, the contributions 
of some of the ablest horticulturists 
and growers of the state. 

These bulletins will be of much 
value to anyone interested in either 
citrus or papaya culture, and either 
or both of them may be obtained by 
interested parties on application to 
the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Farmers in Bradford County have 
found that it pays to treat seed to 
prevent diseases, and are making use 
of this information, says their coun- 
ty agent. 


Ls pele 
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Strong 


Healthy 
TREES 


“ie vigor, tree health and fruit quality are 
closely related—as every Citrus grower knows. 

You can keep your trees vigorous and healthy 
by applying Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Trees will 
set a larger early crop, there will be less likelihood 
of any setback. Fruit will be larger, juicier, much 
more abundant. 


And here are two other important points 
about Chilean Nitrate on Citrus trees—it 
makes early colored fruit and increases the 
sugar content — both very important from 
the standpoint of shipping to early markets. 


A few dollars invested in Chilean Nitrate for 
your trees will pay a handsome profit. If you do 
not know how or where to buy it, a letter to the 
address below will have prompt attention. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 44-page book “How to Use Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda” tells just how to fertilize Citrus 
and all other crops. It is free. Ask for Book 
No. 1 or tear out this ad and mail it with your 
name and address written on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


i) 


(ETS: 
cy Crops £ 


Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Orlando, Florida 


In writing please refer to ad No. G-25 
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Facts About Florida 


Florida’s total area is 35,111,040 
acres, and its population is 1,363,- 
000. 

It contains 2,435,000 acres of in- 
land waters and has 1,400 miles of 
seacoast. 

The acreage under cultivation is 
1,485,000. The total available for 
cultivation is about 20,000,000. 

The value of all agricultural prod- 
ucts of the State in 1927 was $135,- 
347,019. 

With only 287,501 acres devoted 
to bearing fruits and vegetables Flor- 
ida, in 1927-28 shipped 89,536 car- 
loads of perishable products, valued 
at $81,834,216. This was almost 10% 
of the carload movement of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in the United 
States. 

Florida’s forests yield products 
valued at $100,000,000 per year. 

The value of the pork, bacon, lard, 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, etc., pro- 
duced in Florida is estimated at $6,- 
000,000 per year. The total amount 
of such products consumed in the 
State is valued at $48,000,000. With 
the gradual elimination of the cattle 
tick and the prevention of forest and 
range fires Florida should become 
increasingly important as a producer 
of livestock for her own markets 
and for those of the nation. 

Florida consumes about $35,000,- 
000 worth of dairy products per year 
and produces such products valued at 
about $13,000,000. Excellent oppor- 
tunities exist for dairy development. 

Florida annually consumes poultry 
and poultry products valued at $24,- 
202,000. The total production of 
poultry and eggs in the State ap- 
proximates $11,720,087. 

Florida has the only commercial 
sponge fisheries in the United States. 
About 485,000 pounds of sponges, 
with a value of about $750,000 are 
marketed annually. 

Florida produces nearly 85% of all 
the phosphate mined in the United 
States. It is estimated that Florida’s 
phosphate deposits contain 290,000,- 
000 tons, and the annual output is 
valued at about $8,683,000. 

Florida’s building expenditures 
from 1923 to 1927, amounted to 
$890,557,900, an average of $176,- 
107,580 per year. 

Florida has 7,345 miles of hard 
surfaced roads, 

Florida hotels contain approxi- 
mately 262,000 rooms. Many of these 
hotels are famed the world over for 
the excellence of their service. The 
person of small or moderate means 


will, however, find comfortable ac- 
commodations at the price he can 
afford to pay. 

Florida’s proximity to the great 
markets and heavily populated sec- 
tions of the country, plus unexcelled 
rail transportation service, give her 
a decided advantage in marketing her 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and add 
to the popularity of her resorts. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has more 
than 2,000 miles of railroad in Flor- 
ida—which is about % of the total 
of 8,524 miles in the State—and 
serves every important section in 
Central, South and West Florida. 
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It operates more trains, hauls more 
freight and passengers, and pays 


more taxes than any other railroad in 
Florida.—Atlantic Coast Line Bulle- 


LL : pt AM Z ‘A — 
NEWELL ELECTED HEAD 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Dr. Wilmon Newell has just return- 
ed from Houston, Texas, where he 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Southern Agricultural Workers and 
was elected president for the coming 
year. His election reffects honor on 
the College of Agriculture, Experi- 
ment Station, and Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, of which he is head. 

While in attendance at the meet- 


to injure your trees and crop, stop losses by spraying 


or dusting with “Black Leaf 40”, 


the “Old Reliable’. 


This protection costs but a few cents per tree. 
AS A LIQUID SPRAY or in NICOTINE DUST for 
groves, truck crops and gardens, “Black Leaf 40” kills 


aphis and thrips, etc., 
tine fumes. 


both by contact and by its nico- 


To increase the effectiveness of oil sprays against cit- 


rus scales and mealy bug, add about 4 
Leaf 40” 
“BLACK LEAF 


secticide. Deadly to all soft-bodied 


foliage. Ask your Experiment Station. 


Dealers Sell “Black Leaf 40” 


% pint of “Black 


to each hundred gallons of diluted oil spray. 
40” is the world’s leading nicotine in- 


sucking insects. Non-injurious to 


in Several Package Sizes 


Just “Paint” It On 


the Roosts 


Kills lice on your entire 
flock, whether 50 birds or 
5000. When chickens perch 
upon roosts that have been 
painted with “Black Leaf 
40”, fumes are slowly re- 
leased that penetrate the 
feathers and kill the lice. 


KILLS BY CONTACT AND FUMES 


While the effectiveness of “Black 
Leaf 40” is primarily dependent upon 
direct contact (wetting), a secondary 
advantage is furnished by the “gass- 
ing”’ effects of the penetrating nico- 
tine fumes set free in the spraying 
material. This two-fold action is an 
advantage not possessed by any non- 
volatile spraying solution. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” CONTROLS 
POULTRY LICE 


To rid your flock of lice only a small 
paint brush, a can of “Black Leaf 40” 
and a few minutes time for “paint- 
ing’”’ it on top of the roosts is requir- 
ed. Easy, effective, and cheap. Elim- 
inates all individual handling of birds. 
Ask your Dealer for information or 
write us. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Inc. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


miles pmo 


40% Nicotine 
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ing Dr. Newell gave a talk on “The 
Past 25 Years of Entomology in the 
South”. Before returning home he 
visited the Texas A. and M. College 
and gave a lecture on economic en- 
tomology before a science seminar. 

Another member of the Experi- 
ment Station staff who was honored 
at the meeting is Dr. Ouida Davis 
Abbott, head of the home economic 
department. Dr. Abbott was elected 
chairman of the home economics 
branch of the organization. 


COVER CROPS 
Continued from page 7 


ter in the soil was more than doubl- 
ed in five years, and the nitrogen 
content was also doubled. 


TABLE VII.—Analysis of Soil From a Pe- 
can Orchard on Norfolk Fine Sandy Loam 
at Cairo, Georgia, on Which Cover Crops 
Were Grown at Different Seasons of the 
Year.* 


Percentage of 
Constituents 

Spring & Summer Organic 
Year Cover Crop Matter Nitrogen 


1918 Fallow - - . 0.64 0.031 
1919 Cowpeas nih biecingimiadnaae 
1920 Beggarweed —......... asaielaal 

1921 Cowpeas ‘ . 0.90 0.040 
1922 Velvet Beans - . 1.23 0.050 
1923 Velvet Beans - 1.39 0.061 


Fall and Winter Organic 
Year Cover Crop Matter Nitrogen 
1918 Bur Clover _. 0.64 0.031 
1919 Oats —.— . onan ‘. 
PO ID igi teontbenscmnionnaminenins seuenienaa . 
1921 Rye eS 0.040 
1922 Rye and Oats —......... 1.23 0.050 
1923 Rye and Oats 1.39 0.061 


+ 


*U. S. D. A. Department Bulletin No. 
1378. Page 4-5. 

Organic matter and nitrogen are 
two very important factors to have 
in the soil, and it is to the advan- 
tage of every citrus grower to see 
that the percentage of these two con- 
stituents is kept as high as possible 
in all of his land. 

Table VIII shows how the water- 
holding capacity of the soil is in- 
creased when organic matter is add- 
ed. The table shows that when 5 per- 
cent of organic matter is added to 
coarse sand, the water-holding ca- 
pacity is increased 40 percent. When 
10 percent of organic matter is add- 
ed, the water-holding capacity is in- 
creased 85.7 percent. 


TABLE VIII.—Effect of Organic Matter on 
Retention of Moisture in Sand.t 


Grams of 
Water Retained Increase, 
Soil Material by 100 Grams Percent 


Coarse sand —.......... 13.8 

Coarse sand with 

5 percent peat _...__. a, 38,6 40.0 
Coarse sand with 

10 percent peat . 85.7 
Coarse sand with 

20 percent peat _..._._.__._ 40.0 200.7 
PURR. cinntintiiniicimaimntntn wade 1,283.4 


tSoib Physics and Management, hy J. G. 
Mosier and A. F; Gustafson. Page 149. 
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Sale Continues 


At Cut Prices 


Citrus Nursery Trees In Wide 
Variety of Excellent Stock 
Are Included 


Every tree is backed by our experience of more 
than twenty-five years in the citrus nursery 
business. The selection is large enough to as- 
sure satisfaction. A visit to our nursery, three 
miles East of Leesburg on the main highway to 
Eustis and Tavares, will convince any experi- 
enced grower that here are the standard and 
quality trees he has been looking for; and at 
money-saving cut prices. 


There are Parson Brown, Pineapple and Valen- 
cia oranges; Marsh Seedless and Duncan Grape- 
fruit, Dancy Tangerines. There are trees on sour 
orange root (our standard), on rough lemon, 
and on grapefruit roots. Prices are slashed 
throughout our list; and on stock on rough lem- 
on roots prices are unbelievably low. 


There’s a reason. We are determined not to 
carry over these trees. Despite our large vol- 
ume of sales to date there are approximately 
200,000 trees left at this writing. You can profit 
through our necessity. Come, and you will buy; 
and you will save big money on your purchase. 


Lake Nursery Company 


Leesburg, Florida 
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Flu-Fighting Diets Offered 
By Physician 


“Good, normal diets to keep the 
body fit to fight infection are impor- 
tant,” says Dr. Daniel Hodgdon, 
whose successful application of diet 
and principles has carried 1100 child- 
ren under his care in an institution 
near New York through the outbreak 
of colds and influenza so prevalent 
this season. 

Dr. Hodgdon suggests the follow- 
ing as a general diet to be used by 
those wishing to increase resistance 
to prevailing winter colds. The list of 
foods suggested is varied so as to 
provide choices in arranging day to 
day menus. 

Breakfast 

Grapefruit or sliced orange (in sea- 
son all winter) 

Cereal (wholewheat) milk, sugar 

Eggs (one) scrambled, boiled, or 
bacon 

Toast (one slice) butter 

Tricolated coffee with cream and 
sugar or milk 

One glass of orange juice at end 
of meal to offset the acid foods and 
assist in keeping mouth and teeth in 
good condition. 


Lunch 
Light vegetable soup 


KEEPING QUALITY OF OR- 
ANGES FROM STEAMSHIP 
CARGO, TAMPA TO NEW YORK 


Continued from page 4 


ing in three weeks after unloading 
varied inversely with the degree of 
cooling during the one week of trans- 
it. Blue mold showed up first. Its final 
total varied from 2.8 per cent for the 
38°F. boxes to 8.4 per cent for the 
58°F. boxes. Practically all the re- 
mainder of the rot was the Phomop- 
sis type of stem end rot, the develop- 
ment of the Diplodia type being prac- 
tically negligible, which would be ex- 
pected at low ranges of temperature. 
The dates at which the first stem end 
rot became evident are indicated in 
the table; these were postponed long- 
est in the fruit that was carried at 
lowest temperatures. The record for 
commencement of stem end rot on 
February 2 for the 40° to 41°F. lot 
is based on one fruit out of 1000 in 
this lot. 


Inscription on a tombstone: “Here 
lie an Atheist. All dressed up and no 
place to go.”—Rutgers Chanticleer. 


Fruit salad (orange, grapes, pears, 
grapefruit) 

Baked beans or small amount fish 
or a vegetable plate 

Ice Cream or fruit pie 

Milk to which has been added a 
drop or two lemon juice 

Dinner 

Fresh fruit cocktail (oranges, 
grapefruit, grapes, apple, etc.) 

Vegetable soup 

Meat (chicken, beef, lamb, etc.) 

Vegetables (asparagus, peas, etc.) 

If spinach is used, drain well to 
get rid of the liquid which contains 
oxalic acids. Oxalic acids tend to cal- 
cify the blood. 

Live vegetables (celery or lettuce, 
tomatoes) 

Salad (fruit, cream cheese or to- 
mato) 

Use lemon juice on salad. 

Bread and butter 

Dessert—(Fruit whip, fruit pie, 
pumpkin pie, lemon pie or ice cream) 

End meal with small glass of or- 
ange juice for same reason it was 
taken in the morning. 

A hot lemonade or hot grapefruit 
juice before going to bed or a mix- 
ture of grapefruit juice, orange juice 
and lemon juice, 


CITRUS ROOTSTOCK 
IDENTIFICATION 
Continued from page 5 
ancy. In each case the variety was 
definitely known. Furthermore, we 
put our methods to a critical test by 
successfully identifying a set of bark 
samples representing all four groups 
of stocks and another set of samples 
consisting of sweet and sour orange 
stocks. In each case the samples were 
taken from varieties known and num- 
bered by a cooperator. All samples 
were correctly determined by our 
methods. We have found the color re- 
actions to be characteristic of the 
groups regardless of the age of the 
tree or the time of the year at which 
the samples were taken. Furthermore, 
the color obtained within a certain, 
group is definite regardless of wheth- 
er it serves as scion or stock. In other 
words there is no scion or stock 
influence as far as the principle con- 
tained in the bark, which gives the 
color reaction, is concerned. 


“How many quarts in a quartette?” 
—Williams Purple Cow. 
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A. & G. 


Foundation 
for 
Successful 
Crops 


Then you are assured of quickest ma- 
turity and largest, healthiest returns 
on your expenditure of money and 
labor. Each bag of A. & G. Brand 
Fertilizer is backed by long years of 
scientific experiment and constant im- 
provement to determine the best 
formulas for every requirement. Our 
Research Department is maintained 
solely to help you solve your soil 
problems—you have only to write for 
any assistance you need. Why not 
join the continually growing ranks of 
users who KNOW and insist on A. 
& G. Brand? You'll find our prices 
right. 


GUANO 


Patagonian Bird 
Guano carried in 
stock—also Gen- 
uine Peruvian 
Guano. Prices on 
request. 


Atlantic & Gulf 


Fertilizer Co. 
C. Nash Reid, President 
Jacksonville, Florida 


SEND FOR PRICE 
LIST NO. 60 
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Many Farmers Study College 
Bulletins for Practical Help 


That many farmers give studious 
attention to bulletins which report 
tests made by their state agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in 
an effort to apply the most 
profitable practices to their own 
farming operations is proven by a 
survey of fertilizer consumption in 
the United States which has been 
made by the National Fertilizer as- 
sociation, the results of which are 
now being announced, 

Over 48,000 farmers were person- 
ally and uniformly interviewed by 
over 900 representatives of the as- 
sociation. Farmers were questioned 
on this point in 34 states, including 
all those east of the Mississippi river 
and Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. 

Nearly four out of ten of the 48,- 
168 farmers who answered questions 
relating to the influence of bulletins 
said they had obtained information of 
value from bulletins issued by official 
experiment stations. The exact per- 
centage was 37.7, which is regard- 
ed by the association as indicative of 
the wide-spread and worth-while in- 
fluence of the nation’s agricultural 
experiment stations. The association 
points out that many of those who 
said they had not been influenced by 
bulletins nevertheless unwittingly re- 
ceive help from such authoritative 
publications from indirect sources. 
They may follow the improved prac- 
tices of a neighbor who reads bul- 
letins, or may read reviews or ex- 
tracts of bulletins in farm papers, 
local weeklies, city dailies or farm 
crganization publications. 

Over Half Receive Bulletins 

Over half the farmers interviewed, 
or 52.7 per cent, said they had re- 
ceived bulletins on the use of fertiliz- 
er from their state experiment sta- 
tions, and of those who receive bulle- 
tins, 86.5 per cent said they had 
read them, and of those who said 
they had read bulletins, 82.7 per 
cent said they had obtained informa- 
tion of value from them. This per- 
centage is the same as 37.7 per cent 
of all the farmers interviewed. The 
highest percentage of the total num- 
ber of farmers interviewed in one 
State that said they had obtained in- 
formation of value from bulletins 
was in Connecticut. This state also 
showed the highest percentage of 
farmers who said they had received 


bulletins. 

In Florida, 774 farmers were in- 
terviewed, of whom 45.9 per cent 
said they had received bulletins, and 
of those who had received them, 86.8 
per cent said they had read them. Of 
those who had read them, 83.1 per 
cent said they had obtained informa- 
tion of value. Of the total number 
interviewed in Florida, 33.1 per cent 
said they had obtained information 
of value. 

The association points out that 
with an average of nearly four out 
of ten farmers obtaining informa- 
tion of value from official bulletins, 
the constructive influence of the state 
colleges and experiment stations on 
the agriculture of the nation is self- 
evident. In its report the association 
also emphasises that its finding on 
this question wholly justifies the pol- 
icy, not only of the association itself, 
but of practically all fertilizer man- 
ufacturing companies, of working 
closely in harmony with the state and 
federal experiment stations. Practi- 
cally all fertilizers on the market are 
based on results of experiments and 
experience of farmers. 


FLORIDA ORANGES DIRECT 


I A Siam (h 


/ 

Sales of specially packéd oranges 
and grapefruit direct to the consum- 
er in Great Britian may sound like a 
marketing Utopia, but it is an accom- 
plished fact. A grove owner at Howey 
Fla., shipped one package of grape- 
fruit and a full standard box of or- 
anges to E. G. Bruce of Stoney- 
wood, Aberdeen, Scotland, on spec- 
ial order. The shipment went by ex- 
press. 

Box fruit has been shipped from 
Howey direct to consumers in the 
north for many years, but it was not 
until December of last year that the 
fruit was put up in special packages 
of one dozen grapefruit and two doz- 
en oranges. During the past month 
orders have come in at the rate of 
over twenty a day, and March third 
brought the order from Scotland, the 
first of this kind yet recorded. 

Prices on the special cartons range 
from $5.00 a box to $1.15 for a doz- 
en 70’s for grapefruit, and from 
$5.00 a box to $1.00 for a carton of 
two dozen oranges of the 176 size. 
The fruit shipped to this class of 
trade is hand selected in the grove, 
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and is put through the regular pack- 
ing house process, the packages being 
sent out by parcel post, and the 
boxes by express. Over 500 orders 
have been filled in the past three 
weeks. 


Demonstrations in the use of man- 
ganese sulphate to correct soil condi- 
tions have been started by the coun- 
ty agent in Palm Beach County. 


PAIN TER’S 


Simon Pure Citrus 


and 
Gem Farm Crop 
FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


“Time Tried and Crop 
Tested” 


Our Brands are the Acknowled- 
ged Standard by which Grow- 
ers of Florida have judged all 
Fertilizers for nearly 40 years. 


“Giving all we can for what we 
get instead of getting all we 
can for what we give” is the 
policy of 


THE E. O. PAINTER 
FERTILIZER CO. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces the following 
open competitive examination: 

Junior Entomologist 

Applications for junior entomolo- 
gist must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commisison at Washington, 
D. C., not later than March 26. 

The examination fill vacan- 
cies in the Bureau of Entomology 
and Federal Horticultural Board, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for duty in 
Washington, D. C., or in the field. 

The entrance salary for this posi- 
tion is $2,000 a year. Higher-salaried 
positions are filled through promo- 
tion. 

The optional subjects are: Insect 
habits and development, insecticides 
and physiology, plant quarantine in- 
spection, and cultural control. 

Competitors will be rated on prac- 
tical questions on the optional sub- 
ject chosen, and a thesis submitted 
to the examiner on the way of the 
examination. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
from the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board of Exam- 
iners at the post office or custom- 
house in any city. 


is to 


23 INCHES RAINFALL FOR ONE 
DAY HOLDS RECORD FOR FLA. 

/ t 

Cloudy all around and pouring 
down in the middle is the Indian sign 
of rain. Records of the United States 
Weather Bureau, as published by the 
Florida Experiment Station, indicate 
that at least a few times in Florida 
it has been “pouring down in the 
middle.” In October, 1924, the rain 
which fell during one 24-hour per- 
iod at New Smyrna amounted to 
23.22 inches, or almost an inch an 
hour. As for as weather records go, 
that is the most rain that ever fell 
in Florida during one day. The high- 
est rainfall for any month occurred 
at the same station during the same 
month and amounted to 39 inches. 

These facts are presented in a 
bulletin on the climate of Florida, 
which has just been published by the 
Florida Experiment Station. The 
authors are A. J. Mitchell, meteorolo- 
gist of the Weather Bureau at Jack- 
sonville, and M. R. Ensign, truck 
horticulturist of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Out of the 365 days in the year, 
the average number during which 
rain falls is about 122, according to 
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the authors. The highest percentage 
occurs during June, July, August and 
September. 

On the other hand, continued dry 
periods during the fall and winter 
months are not unknown. In 1893 at 
Key West, no rain fell from Febru- 
ary 25 to April 17, a period of 52 
consecutive days. From December 
1906 to May 1907, a period of 137 
days, less than one inch of rain fell 
at Key West, and this is the record 
drouth in Florida since 1871. 


Forest fires consume $2,000,000 of 
timber annually. 


PU 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


insertion. 
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REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE—By owner, eighty acres, two- 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. For further in- 
formation write “A. Z.”" P. O. Box 1261, 
Orlando, Florida. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improvea land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
cITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 





SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, . 
WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price. 
John J. Black, Box 93, Chippewa Falls, 

Wisconsin. 


speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia. 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


WANTED 


COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

A well known reputable firm of national 

scope, marketing certain materials requir- 

ed by citrus growers, is extending its 

line of merchandise to cover complete re 
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quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orchard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
bs. W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 

a. 


BEGGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
Beggarweed seed now and be assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 
; Box 297, Monticello, Fla. 


G. Ranney, 
PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 





LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—All varieties bananas and cit- 

rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 

FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 

ote. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
a. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


BABY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C. 
O. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $14.00 per 100; reds, orpingtons, 
minorcas $16.00; mixed $18.00; live de- 
livery, postpaid. Florida Baby Chickery, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

ROUGH LEMON Seedlings in any quantity, 
special summer sale, very attractive 
prices. A. E. Nichols, Box 262W, Tampa, 
Fla. 

CITRUS EXPERT and landscape gardener 
desires superintendency of larger grove or 
estate. Address, P. O. Box 2072, Sarasota, 
Florida. 

WANTED—Position on farm or grove. Go 
any where, or do any honest work. W. B. 
Shaw, Bradley Junction, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 


Malling List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 





